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A Good Staff Officer 
in the Field 


A MAGAZINE BY COLONEL A. ROBERT GINSBURGH. What makes a good 
TT EIT staff officer? The author says understanding of the work to 
be done, attention to details and loyalty to the commander 
GROUND COMBAT are top considerations. But there are other simple rules to 
observe, too. 
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Airborne Operations 


AUGUST in ltaly, 1943 


19 46 BY MAJOR GENERAL JAMES A. GAVIN. The ticklish problems 
that arise in planning and coordinating airborne operations 
are exemplified in this account of the airborne plans and 


operations that followed the Sicilian show in the Mediterra- 
nean Theater. 


Stalingrad or Bust 


BY COLONEL TRUMAN SMITH. The debacle at Stalingrad 
marked the beginning of the end for the Nazis on the East- 
ern Front. How Hitler's intuition led his troops into the 
: Russian trap is told by a former U. S: military attache to 
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PICTURES SHOW YOU 
HOW TO DO TIT 
KNOTS AND ROPE 


By FREMONT DAVIS and MARJORIE VAN de WATER 
195 Pictures 
$2.00 
Here, at last, is a foolproof, crystal-clear demonstra- 


tion of the uses of knots and rope. Any reader who 
has ever got himself inextricably confused by written 


y helt 8 ay directions involving bights, loops, and standing parts 

; fi will leap at this lucidly pictured approach to rope and 
fu ome Van Oo. fo knots. The photographs were planned to show how 
rf if the knots are tied—not how they look after they're 


SCIEN, a ° . 
Vibe tied—the text explains the portions pictures cannot 


Y & show. A child can master the tying and use of knots 
e aA A with this handbook. 
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USE OF TOOLS 


By FREMONT DAVIS and MARJORIE VAN de WATER 
Phototold in 
120 Pictures 
$33.50 
The experts who put together KNOTS AND ROPE 


combine their talents again to explain in graphic 


"RAR OR! 
simple style the use of tools—all the way from the is bi 
hammer to power tools. Measurement, woodwork- snc se XN 7 
ing, painting, working with metal, soldering, and INFANTRY JOURN [A PRESS, 
wire splicing are some of the subjects covered. 2 
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Call It Infantry 


HAT is going to happen to the In- 

fantry? That question usually 
comes up when Infantrymen of the “new 
\rmy” get together. For they were all 
Infantrymen in the “old Army,” the Army 
of World War II, and they'd like to know 
the answer. 

\lost of them were with the outfits that 
took the worst the war had to offer, the 
worst the enemy could produce. 

[hey were with the units that stood 
seventy-five per cent of the casualties 

ninety per cent of the Ground Forces 
casualties and got twelve per cent of the 
decorations. They've had it—with the 
Infantry. 

\nd they'd like to know what is going 
to happen to the Infantry. 

They know some of the things that are 
already happening, but they can’t figure 
out what the Infantry will come to in the 
end. 

Every Infantryman hears the talk about 
teamwork—about having just one great 
combat branch. 

But who knows better about teamwork 
than an Infantryman? Who yelled loud 
and fast in combat for support—artillery, 
air, tank, antitank, chemical—for any sup- 
port he could get? And who damned (or 
blessed) a Quartermaster as thoroughly 


when he didn’t or did produce suppli: 
Who used a dozen kinds of combat p| 
toons and companies, with a score o| 
weapons, from bayonets through the ba 
zooka on up to 105s and tanks?) Who 
used them all in one branch, in one hard, 
fast-minded, unbeatable combat team? 


HE Infantry knows about teamwork, 

knows all about it. Knows that it can 
mean the difference between a hundred 
and a thousand battle casualties; between 
a gain of a mile and no gain at all. 

But what about the one big branch: 
What about lumping a number ol 
branches together and calling the accumu 
lation by some single name? What would 
that do to the Infantry? 

Today's Infantryman—who is also yes 
terday’s fighting Doughboy of World War 
II—looks over the new Army setup, and 
hears talk about one big branch eventu 
ally, and thinks—thinks pretty hard. He 
sees that there are chiefs for all the ser 
ices and none for the combat arms. If he 
has prewar experience he knows that a 
chief takes care of his branch. But he 
may also think that there are reasons for 
having no chiefs of combat arms. 

But he'd like to be sure that the Infan 
try, and what it did in World War II and 
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t it will do in another war, are always 
nber one topic in the War Department 
| in Army Ground Forces. 

\nd that nothing will happen to the In- 
try except to make it more modern and 


\\ erful ° 


OR the Infantryman has seen before 

- how the war-with-machines idea can 
arise and bring with it forgetfulness of the 
fighting soldier and the fighting combat 
unit. 

A central Infantry authority such as a 
chief is probably not the answer, but in 
the face of one-branch thought and talk 
some reassurance would seem good to 
have. 

Despite the glorious Infantry accom 
plishment in the war a little of the old feel- 
ing of 1942 still lingers. Then, it was the 
feeling that the Infantry was considered 
an old-time arm of doubtful combat value, 
an arm no longer important enough to 
have a chief or any other representative 
in Washington with even one star on his 
shoulders. There is some of that feeling 
left. 

Don’t emphasize the branch, we were 
told in those days; emphasize the team. 

We did. We emphasized the team; 
ind de-emphasized the Infantry. And in 
no time at all it was found by official sur- 
vey that eighty-nine per cent of the mil- 
lion men in the Infantry wanted to be in 

me other part of the Army—practically 
ny other part. And at that same time a 


good guess would have been that ninety 
nine per cent of the parents and wives 
whose sons and husbands were drafted 
into the Infantry wanted them to be some 
where else—anywhere else. 

[hat is what you can get if you de 
emphasize Infantry either purposely or 
unintentionally. 


HEN vou ask men to do what In 


fantry has to do when you expect 


them to stand ninety per cent of all ground 


combat casualties and three-quarters ol 
the combined casualties of air and ground 
—when you ask them to hight in the wet, 
the cold, in mud, in heat and dust for 
weeks on end, and to march or ride or 
jump from planes into battle—you are say 
ing in the very words of your demand that 
the Infantry is the branch of fighting 
branches. 

The Queen of Battles. 

The heart of a fighting Army. 

ut suppose it is some day decided to 
put many branches together into one. We 
would still have to have some specific name 
for the men who would do what now the 
Infantry does. 

What would we call that part of the one 
big combat branch? What name would 
we give it that would carry with it the 
needed meaning and the traditions of 
American battle? What would we call 
that part? 

That’s simple enough. 

Call it Infantry. 
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By Colonel A. Robert Ginsburgh 


\\ HAT DO WE MEAN BY A STAFF OFFICER? FOR PURPOSES 
tf this discussion he is a branch officer with special qualifica 
tions, with a special duty in and toward his headquarters. 
lle may be a quartermaster officer, an infantry ofhcer, an 
ordnance oflicer, but he is all that plus something else 
when he is a stall othcer. We may presume that he is an 


hie ld 


staff. Why he has been assigned to a staff job, he may not 


xpert in some Otherwise he would not be on the 
know lhe tact that he has had no special training tor the 
assignment is immaterial. In practice in time of war, staff 
ofhcers trained for duty with the staff are few. A staff ofhcer 
usually owes his selection to the confidence someone has 
placed in his ability. Someone in authority felt that he could 
do the particular job, although he himself may have felt 
th it he was unsuited tor it The least one can do in the Army 
is to try to make good for those who select him for a special 
issignment 

Now what must staff ofhcers do to make good? 

First they must realize that they are not just branch dele 
gates to a staff to do or die for the dear old field artillery, 
quartermaster or engineers. They are representatives, who 
can think not only of their immediate constituency and its 
needs, but who can think, plan and work for a cause that 
transcends these immediate interests, and may even conflict 
with them. A man’s branch is his real love and each of us 
will strive ordinarily to get what we can for it. But you are 
not a good staff quartermaster in a headquarters if you have 
only quartermaster eyes. Headquarters is a team, and you 
and your section must submerge yourselves to the welfare 
of the whole. You are expected to champion your section 
and to fight for it, but you are also expected to give in and 


play ball. If you cannot develop such an attitude you 
never be a good staff officer. 

[here is an art too in knowing how to fight and when 
fight. If you fight for everything you usually win nothing 
lf every difference of opinion with another member of th 
staff seems to result in a clash on principle, then you hay 
no reserve to call on when a real issue is involved. As a stafl 
othcer you must learn to give and take and to know wher 
You must learn to time yourself as you do in any athletic 
contest. Otherwise you may get away to a false start and 
end up in a flat finish. How can you best prepare yoursel! 
for your day-to-day work on a staff? 

Here are a few suggestions for newcomers to staff duty 
First, read the staff manual. Most headquarters hav: 
manual which describes the organization by text and chart 
When you finish reading the manual you should be able to 
realize what your headquarters as a whole is trying to ¢ 

and where your particular section fits. You will not re: 

ber everything you have read, but with the help of th 
charts you will get a fair idea of the organization. Next 

all the weekly reports for the past ten weeks. Most | id 
quarters get out such periodic reports weekly. In reading 
those reports, concentrate on what your section as a whol 
doing. This process may take several days. After the « 
tation in the duties of the section as a whole, apply yo 

to learning the duties of your particular assignment. 

Once assigned a job, your duty is to apply yourself and 
grow with the job. Take responsibility. Do not be afraid 
to make mistakes. You are entitled to a batting averag« 
do not make the same mistake too often. 

The greatest contributing factor to making mistakes 's 4 
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ulure to understand your assignment at the outset. The 
erage officer takes pride in delivering to his chief exactly 
hat is wanted. He often fails either because the assign 

nent was not made clear to him or because he did not fully 
mprehend it. 

If you are giving orders, do not permit the one receiving 
hem to leave your desk until he knows exactly what you 
vant. This is the time for searching questions and patient 

ers. Once his assignment is clear to him, expect him to 
it and do the job and not come back until it is done. I 
mes back to ask any questions as to what is wanted, 
s failed and in a sense so have you. Whether you give 

or receive them, make sure that you know exactly 
1S wanted. 


Read, Think, Analyze 


know your assignment marks the first step. Next is 
ponsibility to meet it. Before you start calling peopl 
telephone and before you begin annoying your col 
s, sit down for a few minutes and figure out the nature 
problem. Do not simply fish for information. Read. 

Analyze. Then if you need help, go and get it 
theers are expected to coordinate their work: to help 
ther. 


t brings us to the problem of how to work most el 


c cero 


ficiently with those who must help you solve your problems 
Seldom IS the solution entirely In your own hands You must 
study, you must read, you must confer, you must deliberate 
you must decide, you must recommend. To be a good stafl 
ofhcer you must know the people with whom you are deal 
ing and you must solve as many of your problems as possibl 
by an understanding conversation with those peopl 
Personal contact is probably the most efficient way ol 


a staff ofhicer. A tel 


carrying out you! duties as ph me con 


versation is insuthcient 
tafl oth I 
has made it a point to follow up every tele] hone call with a 


In taking over a new job, one very successtul 
walk right down to the section from which the call came 
See 
them. Let them see you. They will learn some thing about 
you. Learn a lot about them. 


Get to know the peopl with whom you have to d al 


In time vou should be able to know what sect! hiefs 


hiefs ab 
dicate their position by de legating the re spon ibility to sub 


ordinates Get to know wh it to 


are really interested in their probl ms and what 


CXp ct wh n you s¢ nd outa 
C hec k shee a 
SOON sect 


\W ith a little expe rience you can \\ hic h sections 


will immediately fall into line with a suggestion ind which 
sections will try to find reasons why it could not be done 


[he job is to get concurrence to your suggestion, and to ad 








just your views by vive and take until you get something 
on which all inte rested parties on the stafl Can agree. The 
job of the staff officer is to get the work done in a way to 
satisfy the commanding general. He must work harmoni 
ously and patie ntly with all chiefs of sections whether they 
go along re adily oO! relucti intly. 

Some They are so 
afraid of becoming known as yes men that they feel they 
must object on principle. When the subject of WACs first 
Australia, 


| lighe I 


would 


staff othcers are chronic dissente rs. 


one chief of section refused to be 
satished authority had decided that in due time 
WACs Australian women, so that head 
quart rs could become mobile and be able to operate in 


Caine up in 


re place 


New Guinea and points more forward. 

[he chiets of sections were informed of the new policy 
[his section chief was convinced that he could not carry 
Australian women. He said he did 
not need any WACs and would not take them. When he 
had orders that one-half of his clerical staff would have to 
be WACs, he He claimed he was licked. 

Upon arrival of the WACs he reported to headquarters 
within ten minutes that he 


out his job without the 


protested. 


had been given nothing but 
“truck drivers.” When the time came to clear his section of 
\ustralian girls he protested again. 

A couple ot months later when he hi id orders to move 
from Brisbane to Hollandia, he protested just as strongly 
th if he coulk | not function if he coulc | not take all his W AC S 
with him. Other than the preterence for ” no” answers he is 
a thoroughly efhcient officer and very highly regarded by 
his commanding gener: ul. | le can always be e xpected to sav 
\ When he 
yes” he seems to think 
gentleman chief of section. He always 


“no’ but whe n Le Says “no he means “maybe.” 


savs “maybe” he means “yes” and “yes 
1S unbecoming toa 


comes through but still under protest. 


Don't Write—Telephone 


\fier you know the man with whom you must deal you 
can carry on a telephone conversation that will lead readily 
to a satisfactory solution of a problem, without necessarily 
seeing him. You can use the telephone frequently in deal 
ing with him. Use the telephone freely and never write 


unless you have to. That is good advice in any field. 


Most staff officers have a preference for the written word, 
perhaps because it seems to offer protection. In every head- 
quarters there is usually one chief of section who invariably 
sends in a check sheet after a decision has gone against him 
for the sake of keeping the record clear. 

If you feel that you must seek protection at all costs, you 
1 lack of confidence in your chief and of 


have indic ate “dl a 


trust in vour fellow staff officers. 

The suggestion not to write does not mean that all gov 
ernment business should be carried on orally to be effective. 
here is, however, too much unnecessary writing that clut 
ters up government business. Keep down your notes and 
check sheets. Write when you have to, but only then. Try 
to restrict written memos to cases where you feel a new 
policy or precedent may be involved. 

When you write, follow a few simple rules. These rules 
are associated with the staff study. But whether it is a staff 
study or a check sheet or even a verbal report, the observ 
ance of these few rules will compel you to think logically 


10 


and to recommend intelligently. 

Properly analyzed, the staff study and the check 
variations of the same effort to influence action by u 
written word. 

When you prepare a staff study, think of its 1 
some higher headquarters, which more than likely. po, 
wholly familiar with the problem. You must ther 
explicit. You must go into detail. You must not ¢ 
much for granted. Yet, you must not sacrifice brey 
the higher headquarters is presumably busier than 
Come to the point quickly. An ideal staff study takes 
The longer it becomes the less effective it usually 

The check sheet is an inter-office device within the sam, 
headquarters addressed to people in the same fami! You 
never send a check sheet to another headquarters. Becaus 
it is a family matter, it must not necessarily become th: 
basis for a family squabble. Check sheet wars are common 
and unnecessary. When they take such a turn, the | per 
step is to tear up all the check sheets, arrange for a conte: 
ence of interested parties and iron out the difficulties. 


A staff study is a critical analysis of a problem and a con 
sideration of the necessary means of solving it. It may bk 
assigned you by your chief. You may decide to make one 0 
your own initiative to clarify a problem for your chief. 


Logical Form in Logical Sequence 


A good staff study like a good check sheet follows a logica 
form in logical sequence. It states the question, the problems 
presented, the relevant facts. It gives the chief a complet 
picture of the situation. It comes to definite conclusions. | 
makes a definite recommendation for necessary action. | 
must do all to be complete. 

Failure to follow through on any one of these steps may 
result in a failure to influence action and decision. 

Take the matter of the question itself. 

It is surprising how many staff studies show that th 
authors do not know what they are trying to find out. The 
do not understand the questions involved. Perhaps the qi ues 
tion was not properly stated. There may be a jumble of dis 
jointed directives and questions which must be resolved int 
an issue. 

Here is an example covering an actual problem in the 
Southwest Pacific Theater early in 1944. One day Head 
quarters, Services of Supply, in Brisbane received a news 
paper report of unfriendliness toward Negro soldiers on 
leave in Sydney. Another day American soldiers on leav: 
were reported involved in a black market racket. Stil! 
another day there was a protest that our men on leave in 
Sydney were taking up all the available apartments. All 
these questions were submitted to G-1. G-1 could have mad 
a separate investigation of each of these items. But there was 

1 basic principle involved in all these _Teports; namely 
“Should Sydney continue as a leave city?” Once that basi 
question was answered other issues became subsidiary. S 
G-1 set out to make a staff study with the question as 4 
heading. 

Next was a consideration of the problem presented The 
problem included among other things a consideration 0! 
the whole leave program, a consideration of detached s« rvice 
back to the United States for key personnel. It involved 
questions of rotation and rehabilitation. It involved 1 ula 
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as this you have to 
hose policies pertaining to the problem and under 


d policy. In such a staft study 


em betore you can begin to answer the basic ques 


you have to dig up the facts. What are some of - 
t would occur to you if you were trying to make 

| the subject just me ntioned? What is the size of “am 

l needed in Sydney to ti ike care of the le ave person: 
Ww many people are going down to Sydney on leave? 

; the distance factor with lines extended through 

‘uinea to Australia? What effect has the method of 

What about the conflict between the Quartermaster 

ants ships used for “reefer” purposes < and the leave 

who want to use them primarily as leave ships? What 

ittitude of civilians in general? What about the black 

ts, the payment of troops on leave, the provisions that 

) be made so they can change from summer to winte1 

1g when they come from New Guinea tropics down 

cool weather of Sydney? What about the growing 

for quarters and billets for the British troops th: it are 

uled to come to Australia? 
In assembling facts you have to be very thorough. When 
tart looking at facts you have no way of telling in ad 
nce > whaes a particular search will bring you div idends 
pinal 

You must search with an open mind. If you have made up 
your mind before you dig up the facts, why dig at all? Look 
upon yourself not as an advocate but as a judge who needs 

ill the facts. Otherwise, you may deny your chief certain 
to which he is entitled to make a decision. 

[his procedure does not mean that every fact discovered 

hould be put into the staff study. You must exercise judg 
ment as to what to include, not before you have all the 
, but only after you have them. 

“After the facts are obtained and you have analyzed them, 
then you are bound to come to certain conclusions. Your 
conclusions must answer the basic question at the top of the 
staff study. 


Do Some Useful Thinking 


[hen comes the toughest job, the recommendation. 


I you have not taken all the steps outlined, you really 
not done the 


job. When you have done the job com 
ly it should be in such shape that when the Chief o! 
or a Chief of Section looks at it he can say “ves” o1 


you can always carry those four or five steps through 
mind what is the question? whg it are the policies? 
we the facts? what are the conclusions? what shall | 
mend? and get so you do that instinctively, you will 
that you have done the necessary thinking to give the 

of your section or Chief of St iff the benefit of what 
now about the subject. 

dinate your staff work. A recommendation comes to 
change the schedule of a leave ship. The troop move 
{heer in G-4 is interested. The Transportation Ofhcer 
erned. The Quartermaster is interested because the 
hip is a “reefer.” Special Services, the Post Exchange 
have an interest in the matter. When all the views 
een gathered and ironed out, a definite recommenda 
ould go in to the Chief of Staff. 
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There may be a Con 


flict among the interested parties. If at all possible, a definite 
line of G-1, who started 
the paper, should come up with a recommendation calling 
tor a yes OI 


action should be recommended. 


no decision. The staff has not completed 
made 

Never expect a statt study to be ICCE pted without chi inge 
So long as men have pencils they will use them. Yes, we all 
have pride in what we do. W hen we prepare something fot 


Its work until such a recomime ndation has been 


the signature of our chief it should represent our very best 
effort, and it usually does. Invariably our recommendations 
come back with some change. We may feel hurt when the 
structure and the torm ol expression is changed. Phere Is 
not a staff officer who has not gone through that agony, but 
“| do not care how 


many words he changes if he kee ps my ideas, because afte: 


this is what you must sav to voursellf 


all he is going to express himself his way.” If the 
“nearly” 


word 
is more natural to him he will use the word “ 
and not “almost,” 


nearly 
which was the word you used. 


Do not worry of words, so long as the 
ideas are not rejected. If fault is found with your thinking 


processes, then be concerned. Do not get all steamed up and 


about any change 


annoyed because you prepared an endorsement ora letter 
and somebody above you has just ¢ hanged a te W words he i’. 


there and the othe: place. 


You Are a Ghost Writer 


Remember that when that paper goes forward it is not 
youl paper at all lt IS the recommendation of the Com 
mi inding General or the recommendation of your chief. If 
you have had any ghosting « xperience you will understand 
better what is senda. You have to word your text so that it 
will sound natural for the man you are working for. 

Forceful commanders preter to us¢ the first or second 
person, the active to the Passive Voice Others preter the in 
The good staff ofhcer has 
no quarrel with either. He studies the characte: 
manners of his chief 


direct appr ach, the velvet glove 
and the 
that would be 
natural for the person who must sign the docume nt 

“go to hell,” but if the 
It is desired that you pro 


and writes in a way 

The forcetul commander may sa\ 
man you work for pre fers to say © 
ceed by first available tr: insportation to the regions that are 


hn) 


the very antithesis ol heaven, 


and re port by endorsement 
hereon if no transportation Is available,” should still be 
all right with you. 

You must 
and Wwe akn 

yi Sup 
“The custome: 
intelligent staff officers kn what hx 
That remark gave action to guide them 
in their staff studies. If the \ir Force or the Sixth Army 
or any customers wanted something, the 
Now, that did not that the 
customer Was so right that he could never be wrong But it 
did mean, at least, that the customer was right unless proved 


You must know the man you are working i) 


study him. You must recognize his strength 

When the Commanding General of the Servic 
ply in the Southwest Pacific told his staff that 
is always right,” the 
them a line of 


| ifth 


meant. 


other of the 


customer Was right. mean 


against the customer, the 
| he T¢ 

fore, his case had to be unusually strong and he should have 
pre pared himself accordingly 


. 1 
otherwise conclusively. To argu 


stafl ofhcer had a tremendous obstacle to overcome 


When this same commander issued orders “to treat the 


he did not mean 


11 


WACs as if they were your daughters,” 








that literally. Daughters may have dates with officers or en 
listed men. His WACs could not. What he meant was that 
wherever possible, give them whatever advantage you can. 
If you had to recommend action which appe ared to deny 
the WACs something, you had a known hurdle to jump. 

lo know the commanding general does not mean to be 
come his “yes 


man. The better you know him, the easier 


youl approach to him 


| he re are 


‘times when he is more patient, more approach 
able than others. Find out what these times are and govern 


your approaches to him accordingly. 
he average commander is most approachable when he is 
tresh. Theretore, try to see him early in the morning or right 
alter a meal. A hungry person is usually an impatient one. 
[ry to a conference with him after eleven. Try to 
avoid him with a tough report in the waning hours of the 


avoid 


dd; 1\ and never come up on youl own just as he is leavi ing tor 
the day unless you are the hi irbinger ot very happy tidings. 

If you analyze the strength and we akness of your chief, 
you may expect “a it your ‘subcedins ites will soon be doing 
But that is all right. An appreciation of the 
little things helps to an understanding of the big things, and 
better staff work results. 


the Same to you 


When you go in to discuss a matter with your chief, come 


B 
prepared to answer any question. Be thoroughly familiar 
with your subject. No matter how well you are prepared 
you will not have all the answers, but you had better main 


tain a high average. 


Finish the Job 


When you have prepared your papers and sent them in 
to the chief, you must always be prepared to be called in 
and know what the paper is all about. You cannot say “I am 
sorry, sir, but | will have to look it up.” You can do it once 
or twice—no man Is so good that he does not have to do it 


but each time you sav “one of my subordinates 


| \ ill look Into it,” 


irity W ith vour w ork. If papers come to your desk that are to 


some time 


has done that, you show a lack of famili 
bear the chief's signature and are going to higher authority, 
vou better know what it is all about and be prepared to de 
fend your case . you are called in. 

\lways complete a staff job. If you recommend that this 
be approved or disapproved that is not enough. If you say 
“recommend this be approved or disapproved, atte ched here 
to com- 
plete the — ‘ndation that you have made, you are 
on the right track. The staff job is not done until you have 
completed your study and have completed the action that 


to is draft of radio message or draft or endorsement” 


you recommend including the letter, radio message, or any 
thing else you have. 

There is a weak 
ness on the part of a great many people, when papers come 
n, to keep shoving them aside until about four or five o'clock 
and then hold the rest of their staff while 
they are looking over the papers that they should have 
looked at at nine or ten o'clock in the morning. 

\ chief of section in the Southwest Pacific Theater no- 
ticed that the men came in tired in the morning, and 
were impatient with people who came to see them. He 
found that they were working late every night. He gave 
orders that everyone leave at 1730 and did so himself. He 


Learn to make good use of your time. 


in the afternoon, 
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told the staff if they could not leave at 17 
something the matter with him or there was s 
the matter with them. “You have taken on more t! 
can do, or you cannot do as much as you have been 
wanted to stay after 1730 they had to get special per 
Soon everybody was able to leave at 1730. T! 
not mean that when the general wanted somethir 
that took twenty-four or forty-eight hours witho 
that his people did not do it. They could and they d 
Physical fitness for the staff officer is just as in 
as for the line officer. The following remarks ma: 
chief of section to the members of his staff who we: 
New Guinea for the first time early in 1944 


30 t} 


cogent as a guide to fitness: 


Some of our best men on staff duty are crackin 
New Guinea. You know what to do to take care of 
You know the importance of physical condition. | 
heartening to go forward in February and see a mai 
on top of everything, and then to go back in May a: 
him cracking up. The climate, the physical conditio: 
food and quarters not being all that perhaps they ough 
be, all tend to contribute toward debilitation. 


E at h mar 


knows when he is beginning to slip. Sometimes it is becaus 


he is doing too much work himself. Watch the danger | 


O1T 
I 


because when you are needed most is when you may be leas: 


capable because of weakened physical condition. Do 
fret, do not be oversensitive. You must not be ‘ 
You must take criticism gracefully, like a man. That is 
tremely important in a forward area. 


not 


‘touchy 


ey 


It is hot and stick 


You work long hours and you are not quite as energeti 


vou had been down under. 


All people are touchy, you 


the people with whom you deal. You must remember at 2 


times that you have to be tolerant of other people and 
have to govern yourself accordingly. If you have to cor 
other people, do it gracefully. Correct! 


vou have finished the criticism, that is over; never go back t 


it again. Be cheerful! 


One of the hardest lessons for a new staff officer to le: 


is that he does not command a thing. You recommend 
you do not command. Be very careful not to order pe: 


around. The only man in he -adquarte rs who can order pe 


around is the commanding general, and in his nam« 
chief of staff. When “no” has to be said for the section 


Do not nag. Wh 


rect 
} 


] 


iT 
but 


p! 
ple 
| 


Vi 


head, be the man to do it yourself and do not delegate th 


authority to a subordinate. 


Follow the Golden Rule 


In all matters of staff work, think of the person on 


the 


n 


other end. Put yourself in his place. How often is a messag 


greeted with the remark “whose brainstorm is this?” W - n 


you can say “I know exactly what is wanted,” 


]] 


it is usual 


because the man who prepared that radio message knew 


what was on the other end of the line. If you just take a 
moments after you prepare a message to say to yours 
am the fellow at the other end; this message is comin 
me; how am I going to react?” you will improve your 
If your directions are confused, if you ask the impo 


if you show that you have not thought through what yo 
are asking a person to do, soon he will send you back anothe: 
message for further information, and the paper work «rows 

and becomes confused. . 
Conferences are to settle problems so never go to a conter 
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prepared. I ry to figure out in advance what the dis 
is going to be about and know what you would like 
me. You can often get a hundred per cent of what 
it if you have a plan because you can almost count 
yg alone with a plan. 

w through. Many people think that when they have 
Ip a check sheet that is the end. It may be only the 


Put 
vourself in a position where the decision once given by 


quarters, to the theater and to the War Department 


~ 


higher authority becomes your decision, and go along with 
it. 

\lways be human. Give the individual the benefit of the 
doubt. Never punish a Man because somebody erred some 


where along the line in making out some papers wrong. That 


ing. It is one way of getting things off your eat happens all the time, particularly in promotions. W hen a 


u ought to have some way of re minding yourself to paper comes to you from a distant base with some slight 


he work you want done has been carried out. error, send a radio message and try to get it corrected, but 


1ot become just a thoroughfare. You may become a_ do not send the whole thing back. 


oad thoroughfare, but the first thing you know you \nother thing which is hardly worth mentioning amony 
ecome a narrow bottleneck. Every paper that comes 
must have the imprint of your thought on it. Nothing — eral, but the real test is what you do when a buck private or 

e annoying than a communication from another head- a 
vs “forwarded.” Any 
r-old kid can forward paper. Take the responsibility 
Recommend approval or disapproval, and if you feel that 
why. Do not 
“See, I am doing all 
| can for you. It is some higher headquarters that will stop 
\ That is disloyal. 


f a staff officer: 


gentlemen Is Courtesy. Anybody can be courteous to a gen 


second lieutenant comes before you. Tongue-lashings 


rs in which the endorsement says given to juniors are ungentlemanly and unfair because the 


jUNIOT can't lash bac k \lwavys treat a human with respect 


You may not give him what he wants You may have to 


have to justify yourself, say forward chastise and reprimand him, but do not make him feel 
Do not be 


and finally, 


ly so that you can be able to say, “stuffed shirty” or overbearing 


( heap. 
| ast 


or jitters over the job. lake the assignment in good spirit 


just be yourself. Do not get buc k tever 


To be loyal is the most important 
are successful staff officers 


loyalty to vour section, to vour head Chere 


Ss * 
ee s” 
A Can of Worms 
| One can function efhciently in small organizations 
but without understanding the organizational implications. 
p! So long as the direct, indirect, and cross-relationships 


in a small concern are few and simple, no organiza 
tional problems arise. But when a disdain for organiza 
w tional and procedural questions becomes the typical 
attitude of the staff of a large organization, then trou 
ble, much trouble lies ahead. When everyone ignores 
or freely violates the organization charts and statements 
of function, when everyone pushes ahead in his own 
way with several people all trying to do much the same 





‘lh thine and consequently getting mixed up and in each 

ev other's way, then confusion will exist and the situation 

few is just as one perplexed colonel described it in speaking 

f “l of the oreanization in which he worked—‘‘It’s just a can 

5 of worms, it’s just a can of worms.” —Mayor GENERAI 

“ Orro L. Netson, Jr., 1s National Security and The 

om General Staff. 

her | 
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By Colonel Truman Smith 


1941, 
avoided deteat had it not been for the 
in the disaster of 
General Mar 


EVEN APTER THE REVERSE BEFORE MOSCOW IN 
Germany might have 
campaign in 1942 which culminated 
Stalingrad.” With these 
shall in his bic nnial report begins his report on Stalingrad, 
one of the most fateful chapters of the war. Like 


like Lannenbe rg, Stalingrad will echo through the ages as 


undramatic words 


Cannae, 


the name of a military cle bacle, though Stalingrad was pos 
The battle of Moscow 
but Stalin 
grad was the first big step toward final German disaster. 


sibly more decisive than the others. 
in December 1941 was the turning of the tide, 


Both German and Russian military archives are not yet 
open and some pertinent facts about the war in the East are 
shrouded in secrecy. Still, from the interviews with cap 
tured San ye nerals and the stories otf general staff ol 
ficers who took part both in the planning and the execution 
of the campaign, it is now possible to reconstruct the Ger 
main side ot it We now know Hitler's own ideas what he 
intended to do and how he proposed to do it. We have also 


been able to piece together the main plot of the great story 


which is Stalingrad and its leitmotiv, the Fuehrer’s “intu 
ition 
One consequence of the German defeat before Moscow 


in December 1941 
but of the 
the Army General Staff's control of military operations. 
First Von Brauchitsch and later Halder, his chief of staff, 
previous campaigns, 


a consequence little noticed at the time, 


utmost significance—was that this defeat ended 


who tog ther had directed the were 


dismissed trom command and Hitler himself assumed the 
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position of commander in chief. True, there was 
general staff of a sort at Hitler's side, 
the same body which had guided the German armies to vic 
tory in Poland, Norway, France and the Balkans. M 

the old tried staff officers had disappeared. 

The new general staff said little. It knew its wor 
execute the concepts of Hitler’s “genius” rather than ¢ 
formulate plans of its own. And 
especially difficult was that after Moscow Hitler had « 
to hate his generals. To show them up, to teach them one 


and for all that his genius ought not to be hampered by 


but it was no longer 


what made m 


fashioned principles—to show them, too, how little a g 
eral staff education was worth—had become one of his 
war aims. 

Consequently, his strategic concept of the coming sum 
mer campaign of 1942 was a revolution< ary de parture fron 
the customary Prussian conduct of war. Clausewitz | 
down the rule about 1820 that the enemy’s army must eve: 
be the primary objective and that geographical objective 
were secondary, to be captured only after the enemy's mil 
tary power had been crushed. But Hitler did not bot - 
about principles of war. Intent on grandiose combinations 
intricate maneuvers, surprises and deceits, he aimed a 
feating Russia, not by battle, but by the rapid movement 
his armies. Haushofer, not Clausewitz, was to be his guiding 
Star. 

For some time Hitler had been immersed in the study 
Haushofer’s theories of geopolitics. Their emphasis on th 
importance of so-called geographical “key points’—thos 
critical areas of a nation which must be retained if it is | 
continue to exist, and which, if once lost, paralyze for gooc 
and all a state’s war-making capacity—had captured his 
fancy. 

He decided that. the 
campaign should be the seizure of Russia’s “key points’ and 
after a long map study, fixed upon two such areas—Stal 
grad and Baku. 

Baku spelled oil—oil for the German armies an 
famine for Russia. Stalingrad meant a great armament c\ 
and the control of the Volga River—Russia’s spinal colum! 
according to Haushofer. Once the Volga was reach 
the panzers and once Stalingrad was captured, a doubl 
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German objective in the coming 








MOs.con 
moe th x2 


y would have been gained. The vital Volga trafhic 
halted and the Red Army deprived of the thou 
of tanks and cannon being constructed ig the Stal 

| factories. 
it how to get to Stalingrad and Baku? Hitler's intuition 
| him to avoid another costly battle of Moscow. As spring 
ached the Soviet forces on the central front were re 


iperating. Reinforcements had been brought up to Moscow 


» Sihesle and Turkestan. Moscow had become the center 
yravity ot Soviet strength; around it were grouped the 


t 


irgest and best equipped Red armies. Hitler felt that he 
iad better seek out a soft spot some where else on that long 


H 


| 


tern front. 

lhe soft spot was obviously the southern third of the 
the 300-mile stretch between Kursk and the Sea of 
Here the Russian armies were weaker in men, guns 
tanks than in the Moscow and Leningrad sectors. Here 
er felt an easy initial victory could be “gained, and from 
his motorized columns could get rapidly under way 

irds the distant twin objectives, Baku and Stalingrad. 
lis generals liked one feature of Hitler’s strategy—the 
oil. The German oil crisis was acute. All winter long 
had been successive though brief oil famines along 
a eastern front, first in one army, then in 
r. The fronts now lay far from the sources of oil—six 
we miles from the sy nthetic plants in central Germany, 
hundred from the Rumanian refineries. The hastily 
structed military railroads crossing the vast steppes in 
en were overtaxed and it was obvious that oil could 

e brought up in sufficient que antity. 

Fuchser must be right. The German armies must 
ahead and capture the producing areas at Baku and 
inor oil fields along the northern slopes of the Cau 
Mountains. Soon, even old and experienced generals 
iad read Clausewitz all their lives and knew the prin 
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ciples of war backward, had convinced themselves not only 
that oil was the real objective, but that the southern of 
lensive was a propel move and could be done 

| he generals must have been hypnotized by Hitler. For if 
you look at the map of Russia you can see at a glance how 
catastrophe In one torm o1 another Was the only po ible 
outcome. Throughout the wintel the stabilized front lime 
had run from Kursk over Kharkov to a point on the Sea ol 
\zov just west of Rostov. The German armies held Khar 
kov; the Russians, Rostov Stalingrad lay OO miles to the 
east; Baku, 750 miles to the southeast. The space the Ger 
man armies would have to traverse was vast. The Russian 
summer would be short. The panzers would have to 1 


ici \ iA 


to reach the objectives before winte1 

| he ope ning phase was not unduly complic it d | he hy 
German divisions were to be secretly concentrated in south 
ussia. lt was hoped that the normal! bad weather of early 
spring would prevent Russian observation plane s trom de 
tecting this concentration. After the thaw, when the ground 
was once more firm enough to support tanks, the German 
armies were suddenly to attack along the whol front trom 
Kursk to the Sea of Azov. The main effort was to be mad 
just north of Kharkov. Hitler hoped that manv breache 
could be effected simultaneously in the Russian front line: 
and that sizable forces would be encire le d in the poc kets be 
tween these spearheads. The panzer divisions of the main 
effort task force, grouped north of Kharkov, were to attach 
straight east towards the Don. Once that river was reached 
these divisions were to shift their direction to the southeast, 
turning their backs figuratively on the Russian armies 
around Moscow. Then the race for Stalingrad would really 
have begun. 

Field Marshal Paulus, commander of the Sixth German 
Army at Kharkov, which was an elite, battle-proved unit, 


received command of a composite task force to capture 
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Stalingrad. In addition to his own Sixth Army he would 
have the istance of the Fourth Panzer Army and a num 

rot ci SS formations, all under Army Group “B,” com 
manded by Colonel General von Weichs 


\ second large task force was concentrated near the Sea 
t Azov under Field Marshal List 


run the whole Caucasus area and capture Baku. The prin 


| Ist S Mission Was to Ove! 


Ol this lorce were the Seventeenth Infantry 


| irst Panze I 


ipal element: 
\rmy, and the \rmy of Colonel General von 


Kleist. These crack units were to be supported by the weak 


\rm\ 


uble developed between Hitle and List 


Rumanian Third However, before the offensive 
yuld he nmin 
| ist didn t ke 


hy outhern itt 


Hitler's tar-reaching plan, and he believed 
VY group was too weak in numbers ever to 
reach Baku. He made his views known to Hitler and back 
from the Fuehrer's headquarters came an order relieving 
him of his command and appointing Kleist in his place. By 
this action German confidence received a damaging blow 
even before the attack could begin 

lhere was danger in letting these strong forces turn their 
\loscow. A Russian counterattack out of that 
stronghold into the German flank was to be expected and 


hac ks on 


would have to be guarded against. To ward it off a mixed 
irmy of Germans and Hungarians and later of Italians 
was concentrated around Kursk. This defensive army was 
in numbers than the task forces of Paulus and Kleist 
\lso, the Hungarians and Italians had no heart in the war 


But Hitler never shrank from taking chances. He was sure 


Wwe ake 
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STALINGRAD: WHERE OPPOSI 


On the banks of the Volga (above) and in 
of Stalingrad, German infantry (left) met 
feated in a battle that reaped the wild wi 





the capture of Stalingrad and Baku would be fatal to Ru 
sia and that he could, therefore, lgnore the storm cloud 
the Moscow horizon. 

\nother thing made it almost impossible for the remnant 
of conservative soldiers to keep Hitler's “genius” in bou 
It was the magic word “Baku.” Baku signified to him 
portal city to Asia, the treasures ol the East W ithin his gras] 
Why then stop at Baku? Was not Britain also his en 
Did not the Middle East with its oil and its minerals « 
tute the true source of British power? MV hy confine th« 
of the coming campaign merely to destroying Russia? Eng 
land could be beaten simultaneously. Baku was a 
seven hundred miles from the Persian Gulf. A Gk 
army at Basra would stand squarely on Britain’s life line. It 
would sever the link between London and Bombay 

Entranced by this Napoleonic vision the Fuelhrer 
gated Moscow, Stalingrad, even Baku itself, to a seco 
place in his strategic combination. The destruction of B 
ind the acquisition of the wealth of Asia were to be h 
1942 objectives. 

This imaginative strategy soon took definite forn 
loved to discuss it at the dinner table with his favorit 
erals, Keitel and Jodl. Once Baku was taken, Kleist \ 
march to Basra. But to make doubly sure, he would n 
pend solely on List and Kleist. There would be a tradit 
German double envelopment, but not on a small scalk 
i914 at Tannenberg. That battle, he felt, was not wor 
his peculiar genius. This time the double enveio; 
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ming streets, alleys, factories and houses 





MET THEIR CRUCIAL TEST 


Army infantry (right) and were de- 
r for Hitler, the architect of its fate. 


| be of planetary proportions. Rommel’s army in far 
North Africa was to torm the other pincer of the en 


pment. Rommel would be ordered to storm forward 


s the Nile, the Suez, Syria, Mesopotamia. At Basra it 


f List and Rommel would finally meet 


ne night at dinner Hitler even broached the possibility 
panese codperation. He thought it not unlikely that 
might witness a German and a Japanese army stand 
houlder to shoulder somewhere on the shores ol the 
1 Ocean. 
is Hitlerian dream was not bridled by logistical con 
tions. Apparently he never weighed the obstacles 
17,000-foot Caucasus Mountains lifting their snow 
| peaks squarely across List’s route; the hundreds of 
of trackless and waterless deserts which Kleist and 
el would both have to cross. To be sure, these were 
inces for the prosaic military mentality. But this time 
us would show the world how the seemingly im 
le could be achieved. 
June 28 the great offensive began. The army of! 
s stormed the Russian trench line northeast and east 
irkov. Then the panzers broke forward out of the 
hes cut by the German infantry and raced ahead. The 
\iver was reached on July 4, after only a week of battle 
could already feel Baku and Stalingrad in his grasp 
vever, these initial successes were deceiv ing. The first 
f battle disclosed to the cooler heads at High Com 
headquarters that the German army was not as keen 
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| he 


Russian campaign of 1941, was lacking. Many of the gen 


dash shown In the 


as formerly 


opening phase Ol the 


seemed 
Thev tailed t 


as had been their custom in Poland ane 


erals, commanding armies and corps at the front, also 
to have lost confidence in their leadership 
press their advances, 
France 

In other respects, too, this new offensive started out 


little booty 


Few ind 


Phe 


correctly the German intentions 


disappointingly. prisoners wert 


y 
Russian commanders had estimated 
And since lt 


thev felt 
selves too weak to stop the assault In its tr 


being captured 
them 
icks, they had b 
gun in good time an orderly withdrawal to the rear into th 
vast steppe region watered by the Don and Volga rivers 
When the Don was reached the direction of 
attac k changed trom east to southeast Phe 
heads ol Paulus’ task rorce headed straight tor St ilingrad 
The main Russian armies on their northern flank were 


the German 


panzer speat 


im 
ply ignored. Military history records few if any maneuvers 
as rec kle Ss and de spe rate 

Farther south, in the Donetz basin and on the littoral of 
the Sea ol \zov, the German att ick be van ¢ irly in July i 
week later than that at Kharkov. Initially, this attack also 
made good progress. Rostov was captured on July 27. Here 
Kleist’s Army turned southeastward and headed for the 


Caucasus Mountains 
With every mil 
difficulties grew 


the Germans advanced, thei logistic il 


Phe railroads mn the se regions had been 


Now the Russians h id ce 
17 


few and poor even In peacetime 








Baku meant oil for the German armies and Der Fuehrer wanted Baku, 750 miles away. Soon even the German Generals 
who knew their Clausewitz forward and backward were convinced that Baku was indeed a plum ready for the picking 


troved the m In consequence, the (,erman railroad engl 


neers were confronted by an unsolvable problem that of re 
building them quickly enough to keep the advancing fight 
ing troops supplied. This task 


Hence the initial speed ol the ¢ 


was beyond their strength 
cCrman advance could not 
lo maintain the movement at all, 
had to be 


column lo by sure, the re were no paved roads in all south 


he maintained an ever 


yreatel reliance placed on the motor supply 


east Russia but in the fine weather the treeless steppes were 


Irv and firm, and the few grassy knolls were not obstacles 
to the panzers 
the armies of Paulus and Kleist plunged on eastward, 
The 
rtherly pointed straight towards Stalingrad, the 


Baku 


] ] 
irded VY so die rs as dange rous, 


salients began to jut out from the German line. 


uuithern towards the still distant Salients have ever 


been reg inasmuch as their 
Hanks become a likely objective for an enemy counterattack. 
lt the base ol the 


doubly dangerous, for a counterattack can readily snip off 


salient is narrow in the bargain, it is 
the troops at the 
Of the two 


\\ ith the 


tO the 


tip ol the salient 

salients, the one toward Stalingrad was faced 
From Moscow many railroads led 
not too difficult tor 
southward the large reserves 


vreatel dange I 


south ind southeast, and it was 


the Russian leaders to move 
they had been assembling throughout the winter and spring 
round Moscow. Sooner or later a counterattack against the 
Remember, 


northern tace of that salient was bound to come 


ilso, that Hitler had confided the security of this face to 


Italians and Hungarians 
Che danger mbes rent in a salient had been brought home 
to the German General Staff in 1918 when the French and 


Americans attacked at Soissons into the flank of the Cha 
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teau- Thierry salient, and forced < 1 general retreat ol 
German armies. Hitler, however, alaneiadh never p! 


trom any study he may have made of military history. | 


was probably not even aware of the danger he was running a. 

and none ot his lackey generals dared to tell him the my 

truth. \rmy 
At no time was Hitler's ignorance of even elemen my % 


a more clearly shown than by his lack of effort 
broaden the base of his Stalingrad salient to the north. Not 
a single local attack worthy of the name was made to expan 
its shoulders. Instead, Hitler sought to push the tip of th 
salient ever deeper into the steppes. Thus, when in Septen 
ber the German armies reached the suburbs of Stalingra 
and that epic struggle began on the streets of the city 
salient had become a vast trap and the only que stion 
how soon the Russians would spring it. 

At this stage of the campaign a serious oil shortage bega 
to affect German operations. Prior to the jump-off, the pri 
cipal German supply depots had been in the Poltava r 
to the southwest of Kharkov. During July there had 
no lack of gasoline; it was still easy to get the fuel t 
forward from Poltava to the front. But when by early A 
the German armies had advanced several hundred m 
the east and southeast, gasoline began to run short. 5 
August the oil famine in Kleist’s Fourth Panzer arm 
acute. At a critical moment when Russian resistance 
foothills of the Caucasus Mountains showed signs o! 
tegrating, Kleist had to suspend his attack. When 
weeks, gasoline once more reached his troop 
favorable a had passed forever, for Russian re 
from Georgia and Turkestan had reached the front 


came Hitler's crowning tactical blunder. The Fourth 
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it its strength; a pause to permit it to recuperate was withdrawal of weakened German armies to the very line 
y. Achiet of staff of one of the corps of the Fourth from which they had attacked in June. The high German 
is described the situation in these words: “Hitler tide had receded forever. 
ed unteachable. He ordered us to drive directly —- The Russian generalship in this battle was superb. There 
rd through the 18,000-feet-high Caucasus Moun- were minor errors of commission and omission in the difh 
t was a ‘utopian’ plan, bound to fail in view of the cult phases, but the broad strategical conceptions of thei 
n of our troops and supplies.” When the Germans _ high command justify all the praises the world has so lavish 
succeeded in renewing their attack, they were ly bestowed on them. They had studied their Clausewitz 
in their tracks by the sturdy, hard-fighting Red and their principles of war even as their enemy, but unlike 
their enemy they used it. They knew the inherent weakness 
battle of Stalingrad proper is one of the two pivotal of the flanks and shoulders of a salient. They must have 
of the Russo-German war; the other was the Christ- smiled as they saw the Germans, week after week, throwing 
141 struggle for possession of Moscow. Its length, the — more and more elite divisions into the tip of the long salient, 
ileled stubbornness with which the Russians de- into the epic struggle raging in the streets and alleys of 
d the city, the élan with which they finally counter- Stalingrad. Stalin and his generals selected just the right 
ed, are the things that made “Stalingrad” a household moment to spring the baited trap. By waiting until the 
mn every continent. trap was full, even though by so doing Stalingrad became a 
In every phase of this battle the German generals on the wrecked city, they displayed a patience which has few 
Stalingrad front itself were downhearted and pessimistic. parallels in the whole history ot war. 
[hey saw their danger even if Hitler did not. When, by However, military history records that every battle of ; 
late October, Paulus observed the Russian counteroffensive  nihilation is the result not only of the superb strategy of the 
preparations, he urged Hitler to break off the attack, retire victor, but also of the errors of the vanquished. Just as Tan 
from the salient and entrench a fortified winter position ex nenberg had its | lindenburg and its Samsonov, so Stalin 
tending from Kharkov to Rostov. Hitler was outraged at grad had its Stalin and its Hitler 
the defeatism of his generals. He would yet win the ah The 1942 campaign in Russia was a reckless adventure 
In a speech in Berlin on September 30 he had told the a geopolitical nightmare from beginning to end. But while 
ssembled officer cadets that the army would never retreat Hitler erred on the side of blatant military lgnorance and 
from Stalingrad. German troops had reached Mother Volga the sort of mad arrogance which, according to the Greeks 
ind would remain there for all eternity. strikes those whom the gods wish to destroy, his generals 
lhe great Russian counteroffensive against the north face were guilty of unforgivable moral cowardice and betrayal 
f the Stalingrad salient began on November 22. Ina series of their military integrity. Between them they led the Ger 
f amazing battles, the Rumanian Third Army, the Italian man armies and people to disaster. For this is the point 
contingent and the Hungarian Army group were succes- Stalingrad marked the beginning of the end. There is a 
sively smashed. Already by December 8 the German Sixth straight line that points from Stalingrad to —) Anglo 
\rmy was encircled at Stalingrad and in the course of Jan- American landing in Normandy, and from re Normandy 
uary was totally destroyed and Paulus himself captured. beaches, still straight, onward to the final Goetterdam 
There followed as a natural consequence the enforced merung in the streets and alleys of Berlin 








| Wanted to Take it 


he occupation of Stalingrad will become a gigantic success 
no human being will push us away from that spot. |The conqueror! 
cuts off thirty million tons of trafhic, including nine million tons of 
oil. There flows the entire wheat gathered from the Ukraine and 


Kuban, and manganese ore. | wanted to take it—Aporir Hirer, 
Novemeer 8, 1942. 
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WAR NEUROSE 


By Major William H. Kelly 


1 11 WAR NEUROSES CAN BE MASTERED. THERE IS NOTHING 


} 


mysterious about them I he factors are so we I] known that 
they ly ive been reduc d to the exactness ot a mathe matical 
rmula: | plu S equals R 


ven Situation (S 


\n individual | placed ina 


ill develop a certain reaction CR). The 
ndividual—his basic personality—cannot be changed in the 


\rmy Lhe individual 


ing modified by ¢ perience 


pe rsonality can be fortified by train 
, we ikened Or strengthened by 


leadership. But it can never be completely changed. ‘The r 
ction of the individual soldier to the situation of battle will 
« either normal, when he carries on his duties regardless of 
fear or discomfort, or abnormal, when he develops neurosis 


} 


and becames a psychiatric casualty. 

Prevention of neuroses requires the unremitting efforts 
of all line and medical officers. Here is the way an infantry 
division met the probl ae) 

1 1 1 


Phe 43d Intantry Division was activated at Camp Bland 
| 
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NEW GEORGIA AITAPE LUZON 














The chart shows the number of psychiatric casualties 
suffered by the 43d Infantry Division in three campaigns. 
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February 1941. It was trained dur 
neuvers in Louisiana and Carolina. Its combat train 


ing, Florida, in 


sisted of an unopposed landing on the Russell Islan 
about four months of moderate, sporadic bombing th: 
on Guadalcanal. The 43d learned about neuroses th 
way at Munda, New Georgia. 

Recorded psychiatric casualties who left the line 
July to September numbered 1,764. The long line 


ing, crying, terror-stric ke n soldiers, supporting one al 


ro ¢ 


their faces blank, extended from the front to the 
station. There were no facilities for treating these vict 
panic. Long distances separated each successive medi: 
stallation, and the delay in evacuation allowed reacti 


crystallize. These men were lost to the Army, and 





chances for permanent recovery were ser 
reduced. 

he stage had been well set for the occurrence of th 
fortunate situation. Weird tales had been circulated 
veterans of the initial action at Guadalcanal: the Jap 
spoke perfect English, they blew paralyzing smoke int 
holes, they imit ited bird calls and insect noises as a m« 
of communication, they were invisible and almost invin 
ble. Many of the men believed these tales. During th 
months preceding the campaign rations had not been hig! 
in either quantity or quality. Many of the infantrym 
should never have been assigned to a combat unit. Becaus 
of emotional instability, or physical defects, they were ce! 
tain to crack up in battle. Medical and administrative chan 
nels were ineffective in removing these men, largely becaus: 
of scarcity of replacements. 

The lesson learned at New Georgia was a bitter and ey 
but it was well learned. The veterans wh 
completed this grueling campaign were the nucleus of a r 
organized division. 


pensiv e one, 


\fter the campaign the new division commander, M 
General Leonard F. Wing, surveyed the leadership in 
command. Inefficient officers and noncoms were ruthless!) 
removed and replaced with proven leaders. Relative ran! 
was subordinated to merit and ability. All echelons and 
arms and services were blended into a smooth, integ 
force. An intensive training program stressed the id 
each man must know his own job, the job of his sq 
company, regiment, division. An educational po 
proved to the soldiers that the noises they had hear 
the eerie lights they had seen in the jungle were the 
of nature, and not of the Japs. Comparisons of Jap we 
leadership, philosophy, with those of the American p 
that ours were superior in ev ery respect. To these soldi 
Jap was no longer a superman. 

During this period of rest and recuperation an effo 
made to remove from combat units those men with ph 


and mental limitations. A division Screening Board c: 
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the Division Neuropsychiatrist, G-1, and the Di 
Classification Othcer, interviewed all men who gave 
mpany commanders reason to believe they would 


Many of 


ien were ree issigned to service units within the divi 


ble to perform satisf: ictorily in combat. 


Simultane 
vith this screening, company officers were taught by 


me were transte ‘rred to base commands. 


| officers to recognize the signs of Incipient neuroses. 
vision Was assigned a full time psychiatrist to continue 
cess of — and reassignment. The 
valuable addition to the division staff. 
ew the prob See of the infantry soldier, and was abl 


neuro 
itrist Was <¢ 
| lish close liz 1ison with all eche lons within the com 
His work was correl: ited 
(,_] . who coopere ated unequlvoc. ally in Tes issignment 


and sup porting echelons. 


entire command became psychiatrically minded. 

r four months of training, reassignment, recreation, 

Or “ food, the division moved to Aitape, New Guinea, 

re a bitter five-week campaign was waged under jungle 

litions comparable to those at New Georgia. The results 

the corrective measures immediately apparent. 

Only 199 psychiatric casualties were recorded, and many 
if these were returned to duty subsequently. 


were 


On Luzon further steps were taken to minimize combat 
fatigue and neuroses. A rest camp capable of accommodat 
ing a hundred soldiers was established by the medical bat 
talion. Company commanders were instructed to send those 
men who were beginning to show symptoms of physical ex 
haustion to this camp. These men remained in the camp 
tro m three to five days, receiving the best available food, 
clean clothes, movies every night, and absolute freedom 
from all fatigue duty. All these men returned to their units, 
refreshed and ready to fight again. The division Special 
Service Section established a Combat Rest C amp farther to 
the rear, where an entire battalion was sent for a three- to 
hive day rest period. Here again, rest, recreation, clean 
clothes, good food, swimming, movies, dancing, and fre« 
dom from all work made new men of battle-tired soldiers 
ind sent them back to combat alert and refreshed. 

Replacements were sent to a spetial training camp op 

ted by the G-3 section. These new men were instructed 

hé'use of their weapons, in hygiene and field sanitation. 
Vy were t taught the sy mptoms of their own emotional re 
nse to the combat situation. They were told that they 

ild be afraid, would have trouble sleeping, might suffer 

ric disturbances, but they were assured that these were 

nal reactions. Extreme care was taken to assign these 
to jobs they could fill. 

l men were informed of the current missions of all 

from squads to corps. The complete combat picture 
clear to all of them. Work well done was recognized by 

\itable award, presented promptly, by battlefield 

tment to commissioned grades, when indicated. 
as all of this worth the effort? The results speak for 
selves. The division accomplished all of its assigned 
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admittedly difhicult 
[here were only ninety-two psychiatric casualties in six 


missions expeditiously, and they were 
months of rugged combat on Luzon 


Consider the formula again—I plus S equals R. Modity 


the individual (1) by 
Efficient leade rship 
Superior training 
Continuous education and orientation 


Pride in his outfit 


Nk Ww WO — 


Good physical and mental health 

6) Discipline of the highest order 
Modify the situation CS) by 

| Proper assignment and prompt reassignment when 
indicated 
Frequent periods of rest and recreation 


) 
) 
4 


Prompt recognition of well done work by battle ap 


pointments, citations, awards. 


Morale . which 
ItS¢ lt | his | 
plus S equation is used by permission of Dr. Franklin G 
Ebaugh. 


Result The reaction R will be normal. 


is only an attitude of mind, will take care of 











NEW GEORGIA LUZON 
= BATTLE CASUALTIES ae PSYCHIATRIC CASUALTIES 


A comparison of the number of battle to psychiatric casual- 
ties in two campaigns fought by the 43d Infantry Division. 
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Airborne Plans and Operations 
in the Mediterranean Theater 


By Major General James M. Gavin 


SICILY WAS A SOBERING EXPERIENCE FOR ALL OF THEI 
troop ind staffs of the US 82d Airborne Division.’ But 
from it men and officers acquired new and more practical 
deas about what they should carry into parachute combat 
It was decided after the heavy loss of equipment contain 

in the Sicily yperation that more weapons would have 

be jumped on the person so that they would be immedi 


itely available. In particular the troopers would jump with 
more grenades and less food. Another important change 
Wa the substitution of simpli passwords tor mechanical aids 
n night challe nging 

From here on out the troopers of the 82d Airborne knew 
vhat it meant to leap from the door of a plane into the inky 
black night. They knew full well that whether they lived 
died depended entirely upon their mental and physical 
resources and what they carried out the door with them. 
Only God came along with you was the feeling after Sicily. 

There had, of course, been far too much dispersal over 
Sicily. In the next show the staffs of all echelons were 
determined to obtain better massing and more accurate de 
livery. At this time, too, pathfinding was initiated and teams 
vere trained to go ahead of the troop transports, jump, and 
et up radar and visual signals accurately in the drop zones to 
guide the transports in. New and more practical means of ef 
rectinyg a Ta idl iSS¢ mbly were improvised. \rrangements 
were also made to have the assault paratroop waves accom 
panied by more effective antitank means (glider-borne 57 
mm. guns if possibl \nd many other innovations were de 
signed to add to the striking and holding power of the next 
paratroop force to go in wherever it would be. 

Right after the Battle of Sicily the 82d Division returned 
to North Africa, arriving there on August 20, 1943. There 
it received reinforcements, and equipped and prepared it 
self for the coming invasion of Italy. For the Division Com 
mander, Major General Matt Ridgway, and for the staffs 
{ the division, this was an extremely busy period. Plans 
vere made, and then there were changes, and more plans 


ind changes. Yet all of that was typical of what usually hap 


ens in the planning stages of an airborne operation. 
he student of future airborne operations has to realize 
how normal these shifts and changes are for any airborne 
eration that has to be planned and staged in a short period 


| 
4 time. And he must realize clearly how many planning 
details must be ittended to, and checked and rechecked. 
Chere must be full coédrdination with the amphibious troops 
ind with the naval and air forces. Codrdination for bombing 
ind fighter support is especially vital and air-supply may 
be equally so. And very often there must also be a careful co 
ordination with the activities of the State Department. All 


See ‘Paratroops Over Sicily’ by General Gavin, in the November 1945 
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the se agencies Can be expected in tact, you can ck 


it—to make numerous changes in their own plans 


the whole must emerge a cohesiv ec, workable, we I] { 


out, operational airborne scheme. 


The final plan for the amphibious invasion of | 


tained the following major elements: (1) the mair 
by the US Fifth Army with the mission of ca 


Naples; 


) 


two attacks by the British Eighth Arn 


> 
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against Calabria and another against Taranto 1 naval 
diversionary attack in the Gulf of Gaeta. This was to be 
known as operation AVALANCHE; named, one can supposé 
for the avalanche of combat troops soon to swarm onto the 
war-weary Italian peninsula. But to some of the wags on 
the staffs of the 82d Airborne Division the name was more 
indicative of the avalanche of airborne plans and papers 
that engulfed them in the days that soon followed. 

lo carry out its mission the Fifth Army planne d to invade 
Italy at the Gulf of Salerno, fight northwestward, capture 
Naples, and continue the fight northward until all of Italy 
was overrun. The 82d Airborne Division was made available 
to the commander of the Fifth Army, General Mark Clark 
for this operation. How best to make use of the division 
now became a problem of much concern and speculation 

[he first mission presented to the 82d called for th 
seizure by an airborne task force of the towns of Nocera 
and Sarno at the exits to the passes le ading northwest from 
Salerno. The purpose was to cover the debouchment of the 
Fifth Army from the Salerno area. All available transport 


planes and gliders, 318 of each, were to be used on the op 


eration. The division commander gave missions to the 
regimental commanders at the division command post at 
Trapani, Sicily, about August | 

The staffs made hurried studies to sé lect drop zones tor 
the parachutists and landing zones for the gliders. Our air 
borne assault was to be supported by an amphibious assault 
by troops from the infantry division landing in the Amalfi 
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\iaiori area on the 
tudy in conjunction with the Air Force Ss, ot the terrain, ack 
ick, and possible flight routes, it was decided that the para 
troopers of the 82d would have to be dropped along Sor 


ento Ridge at altitudes trom 4500 to 6000 feet, in moon 
¥ 


» Sorrento peninsula. 


hter range, and this, coupled with the ground conditions, 
fighter inter 
s the real vulnerability of the C-47s to any 
kind of an attack, ruled out anything but a night airborne 


how Fighter range 


tirborne pl in 


ind the possibilities ol hostile 


( pti n I well 
and support is a critical factor in any 


It was decided, however, on August 12 to throw this 
vhole plan out and use the 82d Airborne farther inland. On 
thin! ing back now to the situation at the time, it seems to me 


that this first 


mere ly to 


pl in cont mplated the use ot our airborne units 
[heir use in 
planned would hardly have had a decisive bear 


vain a t mporary tactical advantage. 


the manne 


ng on the outcome of the operation as a whole. It was a 
rood thin d that the decision was made to drop the plan. 

()n \ugu t | 
lecision had been reached to conduct an airborne operation 


yn the Volturno River 
miles from the nearest beach landings in Salerno. Initially, 
thi nev plan 


destroving all crossis 


} General Ridgway was told that a new 
northwest ol Naples and some forty 


ive the 82d Airborne Division the mission of 


vgs of the Volturno from Triflisco to the 
ea and of holding the Volturno itself against all enemy at 
tempts to cross. The airborne force was to be given immedi 


it upport by in imphibious assault against beaches just to 


the south of the mouth of the Volturno, and contact between 


the 82d and the nearest unit landing at Salerno, the Brit 
ish 46th Divi 


days. | was designated as the airborne task force commander. 


Staff planning for the new operation, known as GIANT I 
was undertaken without delay at 


ion, Was to be expected, at the latest, in five 


all staff levels concerned. 
But shortly the Navy announced that the beaches selected 
for the amphibious issault were unsuitable sO this phase was 
dropped from the plan. Without this landing of a force 
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After considerable 


lhe airborne operation was also planned at extreme 





from the sea to back up our airborne task force, the | 
of resupply for the airborne forces now became 
critical factor. Our assault force was to be a task forc 
regiments of parachute infantry, a battalion of p 
field artillery, two companies of parachute engine: 
two batteries of 57mm. antitank guns, and medics 
and reconnaissance units to bal: ince the torce. To k 
force able to operate continuously, we would need 
tonnage of supplies of all classes amounting to 17 
[his minimum of food and ammunition had to be dk 
to us in one way or another, for an airborne force 
any other, dependent on supplies, and usu: illy mort 
cause it operates completely within the enemy's area. 
the situation gets tight such a force can only keep o1 
ing. It cannot fall back toward a supply base. Ob 
this would require considerable air lift. And it would ¢ 
require an almost incredible amount of good luck an 
planning to deliver the needed supplies to each unit 
task force at the times and places required in the | 
hostile interference and the many circumstances of ¢ 
that can cause the best of plans to go awry. 

At the very least, the sisdorne task force would 
regular supplies for a period of five days—until conta 
made between our force and units of the British 46: 
vision which would have landed at Salerno. There was 
chance, as well, that the progress of these other forces \ 
be slower than expected, and in that event we would 
steady resupply for many days. In fact, had the oper 
been carried out as planned, it is probable that we woul 
have been on our own for a whole month. Any serious fa 


ure in the resupply of the 82d Division task force could 
only mean its loss. This is true of any airborne force that 


drops into territory strongly held by an alert and able enemy 


No surrounded force can hold out long without food, and 


when the ammunition is gone the situation naturally be 
comes hopeless. 


The planning for the airborne operation was carri 
through in the smallest detail. General Ridgway emphati 


rp 
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Plans for airborne operations in Italy, fall and winter of 1943-44. 


y pre sented the re supply prob lem to the Fifth Army staff. 
ly p ‘ximately three groups ol troop Cé arrier tri ansports, about 


t) 4 in all, woul 1 be needed to bring in our daily re 


AUC 


y by pare achute. Because of the great likelihood ot i 
tion by hostile fighte TS, the supplies woulc | h: ive to he 
ail at night, on a time schedule that was changed 


Each day a fast observation ship would fly over our 


tional area on a prearranged schedule to confirm the 


delivery plan by panel and smoke signals. 
e novel twist was given to the planning when it was 


ed that there were several thousand Allied prisoners ol 
n the area between Capua and Caserta. Resup ply tor 


prisoners appeared to be a necessity, and just what we 
| do with them in the event of their liberation was a 

It problem. It was also of highest interest to the 
rs of the 82d that the rear echelons of the German 
rachute Division and the Hermann Goering Panze1 
n were bivouacked near our proposed area of opera 
Hermann 
g outfit had anything left after Sicily they were 
to lose it now. 


Word was going the rounds that if the 


And every man was curious about 
Parachute Division and extra willing to tie into them. 
isk force commander | visited the command post of 
General Hawksworth, commanding the British 46th 
n, at Bizerte in late August. 
lerican-type 
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I arranged for delivery 


ammunition and evacuation of our 


wounded, and lor an exchange ot intormation on day and 


night visual recognition signals, radio frequencies and v« 


hicular markings. General Hawksworth estimated then that 
he would contact the airborne troops in four to five days at 
the most. 
all of this the 82d Division was di 
rected to be pre pared to drop a separate parac hute battalion 
\vellino, Nocera, or Sarno, tor the 
purpose of blocking movement through those localities. Th 
2d Battalion, 509th was attached to the 
division. This was the battalion that had jumped in North 
Africa after a 1500-mile flight from England in November 
1942. 

A final briefing for held at 


the Fifth Army forward command post on August 26 


Concurrently with 
on either Battapaglia, 


Porachute Infantry, 


all higher commanders was 
Each 
commander In turn outlined his p| in to Carry out the mi 
sion assigned him by the Commanding General of the Fifth 
Army. 

Ihe destruction of Volturno from 
above Capua to the sea and the denial of all Volturno cros 
ing sites to the Germans was a satisfying, if not most plea 
ant, mission to study and prepare for. But the job proved 
much difficult of analysis than the 
higher staffs had first thought. It was the daily air r supply 
of 175 tons which proved to be the 
quite be overcome 


? 
all Crossings Ove! the 


more realization on 


obstacle that couldn’t 


At least it couldn't be overcome unles 
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the North African Air Force was willing to take an almost 
certain daily loss of transports or bombers, whichever would 
be used 
[here was an extensive bombing program already under 
way I he big ships ot the North African Air Force were 
orking over the boot of Italy from top to toe. The Air 
Force had already « irried out its costly, long distance raid 
from bases i Ploesti oil fields in Rumania. 
\s for the ships of the Air l’ransport Command, they 
would be operating be yond fighter support, which cert 1inly 
made it look like a heavy loss in transport planes to keep our 
task force going. Still in the minds of all of the pilots was 
th recent interception of a German air transport column 
on the way to North Africa with badly needed supplies for 
the beleaguered troops of Von Arnim. Seventy-five trans 
ports were shot down in not many more seconds. Air 


\iarshal ledder and General Clark decided in the end 


that the possible gain trom our Volturno mission would not 


1 Libya on the 


he worth the probable losses The mission Was called off, 


ind thus ended Gl AN | | 


lhirteen days remained until D-day. 


General Ridgway 
unc the 


staff of the 82d Airborne Division returned to the 
headquarters ol the division at Kairouan in North Africa, 
where preparations were continuing tor any type of air 


porne mussion th: if might fall to the division’s lot. 


On the evening of Sept mber 2, the division commander 
ind Seve! i statt othcers were called to the Headquarters 
15th Army Group at Syracusa, Sicily, to receive the first in 
formation of a new mission. The new job was to be the 
seizure of Rome, one of the most interesting airborne plans 
ol the war, and a plan that will be discussed pro and con 


ior many vears to come I his operation was known as 
GIANT IL and called for plac ing the strongest airborne task 
available aircraft could carry on and near three 


tirhields immediately east and northeast of Rome. 


Lorce the 
Because ol 
the range there was no possibility of fighter support. The 
date for GIANT II was the night of September 8-9. The 
mission was to secure Rome by operating in conjunction 
with Italian forces in the Rome area. The airborne lift was 
to be repeated the next night and as directed thereafter 
until the mission of the 15th Army Group was accom 
plished. The airborne part of the operation was to be sup 
ported by a landing at the mouth of the Tiber River also 
staged by troops of “the 82d Airborne Division. 


[his mission pose d some new and extremely inter esting 
airborne problems. Again the operation was beyond friendly 
fighter range, and since enemy fighters were very active, the 
operation was limited to hours of darkness. The simplest 
method of delivering the troops was to air-land them on the 
airfields with the codperation of the Italians. But since our 
transports were not to enter the enemy fighter range until 
after dark and they had to clear by daylight, rigid limi 
tations had to be placed on the time that could be spent 
on the Rome airfields. Parachute troops of course re- 
quire no landing time whatever; a completely equipped 
fighting force is dropped while the ships remain in flight. 
\irlanding C-47 transports on a one-strip airfield with a 
control officer on the field from the landing troop-carrier 
unit can rarely be done at a faster rate than thirty-six trans- 
ports an hour. That rate has been exceeded, but not under 
combat conditions. This means that at best a battalion of 
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infantry an hour per available airfield is all that 
landed. And for practical planning purposes this is 
opumiustic ¢ xpe ctation. 

Under the conditions existing in the Rome area 
time limitations these conditions imposed upon 
forces that could be air-landed in a single night 
relatively small. The airfields were small ones with: 
ways. Effective cooperation of the Italian ground tor 
especially doubtful. We might well find units of + 
man Wehrmacht at or near the fields. There was n: 
ance of an efhcient handling of aircraft damaged in 
and it was not clear how trafic in and over the fields 
be controlled. 


Che Rome area was beyond glider range from the 
airheld in Sicily. It had to be ‘accepted ‘that the suc 
the mission was wholly contingent on such full cop 
from the Italian military forces as would insure the n 
ization of German antiaircraft defenses along the p! 
Hight route, the security of the landing fields | or drop 
to be used, and the furnishing of esse tial supplies, 
addition full military codperation of these Italian 
against German troops. | his made quite a bill of goo 

Nevertheless the planning moved at a rapid pac 
the afternoon of September 8 found the troops of the 82 
busily checking orders and plans, loading the para-cor 
tainers, and making a last check on rations, ammo 
weapons. 

The greatest difficulty was the lack of assurance from d 
Italian government that the airfields around Rome wouk 
freed of Wehrmacht and German ack-ack troops. The | flal 
we would run into on the way from Sicily to Rome was sur 
to be heavy, and losses from it likewise unless it were taker 
out beforehand. Of equal concern to the 82d Airborn« 
vision was the reception to be expected on the airhelds 
was necessary not only to clear these fields of the enemy 
but to have guides and interpreters, ammunition and food 
supplies, and vehicles ready for our use at the fields when 
we landed. There must also be further advance organization 
by the Italian Army for the control of traffic around the ait 
fields, for clearing the airfields of our damaged and cracked 
up planes, and for security against attack on the fields by 
German or hostile Italian forces. 

The agreement reached between Allied authorities and 
the lealions at Syracusa provided for all of this. There wer 
in fact, several pages of itemized needs including suc! 
things as telephones, picks, shovels, wire, gasoline, and 
civilian laborers, all of which were to be furnished by the 
Italian commander to the airborne troops. The Italians had 
also agreed to clear the Tiber River so that there could | 
amphibious support for the airborne landings. 


at 


But I think the fact was that the Italians at Syracusa had 


simply promised everything—about ten times as much 
they could possibly have done. And it became fully eviden 
that there were no guarantees of the needed support at the 
airfields where the regiments of the 82d were to land, s 
the plans were changed almost at the last minute. 

The leading assault regiment, the 504th Parachute In 
fantry, 


towards Rome. The regiment jumped on the second night 
the 505th Parachute Infantry, would land on Gui oni 
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was to land on the Furbara and Cerveteri a fields 
near the seacoast. From there they were to push inlan¢ 


pre ifta 
D-day ( 
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found 
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not On 
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ind Centocelle airfields, all of which are consider- 
irer the center of the city of Rome. 
the Sicily operation, we had paid a great deal of at 
to pathfinders as means of having parachute trans 
me on the proper drop zones. For the Rome attack 
ler ships and men would precede the main landings 
32d and bring them accurately in. The pathfinder 
id pe rsonnel were based on the field at Agrigento, 
On the evening of September 8 these ships were fully 
warmed up, and ready to take off. But minutes be 
take-off, word came trom higher authority that the 
had been postponed for twenty-four hours. 
idier General Maxwell D. chiet of artillery 
32d Airborne had been sent through to 
twenty-four hours earlier to confer with the leading 
suthorities. He was to inform the 


l aylor, 
Div isi nm, 


Allied commander 
whether or not in his opinion the operation should 
mpted. General aylor and a small staff were taken 
Island of Ustica by a British PT boat where they were 
rred to an Italian corvette which landed them at 
the scene of much bitter fighting later in the war. 
were quickly taken from Gaeta to Rome where they 
rred with General Carboni, commanding the Italian 
ops in the Rome area, and the aging Marshal Badoglio. 
- Marshal and General C arboni both agreed that in 
t days the German forces in Italy he id been greatly in 
eas d in strength. They said further ‘that the Italian troops 
ittle or no gasoline and only enough ammunition for a 
hae of fighting, that they could not guarantee that 
rields would be in Italian hands, and that, anyway, our 
irborne landings would cause the Germans to take drastic 
teps against the Italians and that therefore the whole plan 
s proposed would be nothing less than disastrous. 

General Taylor decided they were right and radioed the 
| irranged code message, and the operation was called off. 
l)-day came and H-hour struck, and despite the many plans 
ind the days and nights of staff work, the airborne t troops 
found themselves sitting and waiting on their take-off air 
s. Patience is an essenti: il ateribute of a good airborne 


trooper. 
r next morning after we received word that we would 
in in the attack, the Fifth Army hit the Salerno beaches 
ind pista one of the most bitterly contested amphibious 
perations of the war. Driving inland despite fierce well- 
prepared German opposition, the VI Corps was able to 
the dominating ridgeline extending from Altavilla to 
Roc idaspide along the west bank of the Calore River by 
the evening of Se -ptember 11. The Germans struck back in 
uble-pincers movement on the VI Corps’ left and 
y drove that flank back to the Albanella Ridge. This 
d what those who write communiqués like to call a 

situation between our VI Corps and the British 
on its left. On September 12 it looked as if the Ger 
ttack might drive clean through to the beach. This 
stage for the next participation of the 82d Airborne 

mn in battle. 

t afternoon about 1330, a tired, begrimed pilot landed 
ita Field in Sicily in a fighter from the Salerno beach- 
He had an urgent message for the division com- 
and refused to give it to anyone else. I talked to 
| the field but finally had the chief of staff radio € 
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eral Ridgway who had taken off for Termini. General Ridg 
way came back immediately. 

The message was a personal letter from General Mark 
Clark, Fifth Army Commander. 
immediate help. Specifically, he wanted one regimental 
combat team dropped inside the beachhead south of the Sele 
River that night, another dropped in the same location the 
following night, 


It contained an 


appeal for 


and a separate battalion dropped on th« 
mountain village of Avellino, far behind the ¢ 
on the night of September 14 (see map 


mMrman line s, 


The airborne and troop carrier stafts went into a hasty 
huddle. They re re-shutlled 


\n im 


that our own ground 
troops and our Navy received clear warning of our routes 


allocated the departure helds, 
troops as necessary and prepared the Hight plans 
mediate check was made to insure 
and times, with descriptions of our flights. The messenger 
with General Clark’s letter also delivered a plan for marking 
the drop zone prepared by a Fifth Army airborne staff of 
ficer. The troops already in the area would use cans of sand 
soaked with gasoline, laid out in the form of a large lette: 
“T.” They would light them up upon the approach of the 
first flight of transports over the drop zone, 
out with dirt when the transports had gone 

In addition to this, spec ial pathfinding homing equip 
ment was to be dropped on the Sele River beachhead drop 
zone with the stick from the first ship. This would then be 
used to assist the following ships to home accurately on the 
drop zone. 


and douse the m 


All pilots and jumpmasters were briefed en this 
plan. Such pathfinde r refinements could not be used, 
course, tor the Avellino drop zone well be hind the (German 
lines. 

All plans were complete eight hours after the request for 
reinforcements came from General Clark, and the troops 
were loaded with their complete equipment, rations 
ammunition, and the C-47s 
ways on the way. By shortly after midnight the 504th Par 
chute Infantry, with Company C of the 307th ye aces 
Engineers attached, had made its landing and assembled 
near Paestum, and by daylight it was in the front lines, 
fresh, eager, and looking for a fight. Not long afterwards it 
attacked from Albanella and recaptured Altavilla Ridge in 
close combat that was intensely bitter. 

The next night the 505th Parachute Infantry Regiment 
with Company B of the 307th Airborne Engineers attached, 
landed by pars achute on the same Paestum drop zone and 
was in pli ice at daylight on 7 right of the 504th, holding 
the bez ichhead to the coast < it Agropoli. L roops ot the 505th 
were the first to contact rts British E ighth Army in its ad 
vance northward. 


and 


were rolling down the run 


The Salerno jump was reassuring to the survivors of 
Sicily. Up to the last second of the take-off all commanders 
were very busy checking maps, orders, and last minute di 
tails of arms, equipment, ammunition, loading, marshalling 
and flight plans. Anyone who had a few seconds to spare 
used them to memorize still more 


details of the country 


around the drop zone. 


In night airborne operations commanders and jump 
masters have to check each successive location of the entire 
route from memory. Lights cannot be used at the door of the 
plane and if used a 


t all they interfere with night vision for 
some minutes afterward. A good jumpmaste r knows where 
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he is every moment he is in the ‘ and atter he lands. He 
in check with the pilot by inte heii but the pilot usually 


has his hands full, « specially it he is running into flak, 
hyhtes Ol ( irchlights So the pilot is not inclined 
to discu with enthusiasm whethez the white road that 


hows up plainly in the moonlight is the road just south of 
Salerno or the road that runs east of Naples. 

Ihe Salerno flight was calmer than any of the other 
flights I've experienced. | remember the feeling of appre 
hension found in every parachute combat flight, but there 
were sO.many details to take care of at the last moment that 
I think it took our minds off the possibilities of another drop 
like that of Sicily. Take-off went off on schedule, which 
ilways gives you the feeling that things are starting well. It 
was a beautilul night, too, and shortly after we cleared the 
northeast corner of Sicily the Italian mainland came clearly 


into view off to the east. | was in the lead ship of the 505th 
Regimental Combat Team. 

Not long before we reached the drop zone we crossed a 
penin ula jutting Out into the Tyrrhenian Sea. In the plane, 
the red warning light came on to tell us that we were ap 
proximately tour minutes out from what we hoped this time 
was the correct drop zone. We seemed to be flying over the 
peninsula forever when a white beach and river mouth ap 
pe ired. The scene now looked exactly as the photos of the 
correct drop area, and about that instant the green light 
flashed on. There was no burning “IT” down there on the 
ground as planned. But the area appeared in every way to 
be the right one so Out we went. 

he first chutes had barely opened when the great “T” 
did light up directly under us. To the Germans who oc 
cupied the hill, the positions trom which they could look 
down upon It, the Operation must have appeared bizarre and 
incredible [he units be gan at once to reorganize and they 
issembled without loss or interference, although too many 
pyrotec hnic sign ils may have been used. The combat team 
was in the front lines by daylight. 

Ihe accurate way in which this landing went off on 
schedule increased immeasurably the confidence of the 
troopers in their own commanders and staffs and in the 


troop carrie! command 


he airborne troops had a decisive influence on the final 
outcome of the Salerno operation as a whole. At a moment 
when the scales of defeat and victory were in balance, the 
we ight of the airborne reserves tipped them to the side of 
victory. By airborne action reserves over two hundred miles 
from the scene of combat, separated by unfriendly seas and 
land, were committed to decisive action within twelve hours 
of receipt of orders. The implications of this were plain. 
lhe airborne troops had a mobility and striking power that 
no hig h commander could ove rlook in the future. Correct 
and timely commitment and exploitation of such forces 
could turn the tide of battle. 


But in contrast to the soundly conducted Sale -Tno ope Ta- 
tion was the ill-fated battalion operation of Avellino. Its 
commander received the following mission: “During the 
night of September 14 the 2d Battalion, 509th Parachute 
Infantry, with a demolition section attached, will drop in 
the Avellino area and block all roads leading to and from 
that area.” 


Avellino is a typical small Italian town nestled in a deep 
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mountain pass about twenty miles from the Salerno | 

It lies at the junction of several important roads to ¢! 

toward which German reserves were likely to cor 

farther south where hard-pressed German divisio1 

withdrawing under pressure of the British Eighth 

and to Salerno and Battipaglia. As a road center / 

was a stopping point tor numerous transient units 

the location of several major German service units 

were, however, no suitable drop zones in the area; ; 

fat clez ured areas the photographs showed were toc 

and the mountains were so high that it was impos 

jump at proper low altitudes. Any battalion that receir 

mission of taking over Avellino ‘and holding it ind 

had the tiger by the tail. | 
But when the 2d Battalion 509th, flown by th 

[roop Carrier Group, rolled down the runways at 

Field, Sicily, early on the evening of September 

headed for Italy, it was ndeumaed and confident. But ¢ v 

small town of Avellino looked like many other smal] 

tain towns, and the lower air was full of battle haze. A, proxi 

from the high altitude at which the mission had be Greek 

flown Avellino proved too hard to find. Few of the trans ell a 

port ships reached their proper drop zones. battal 
What happened to the battalion is that trooper 

actually scattered over an area of more than a hundr 

square miles. Despite this first great handicap, inci idua 

trooper and small units did give a good account of | 

selves. They mined roads, blew bridge »s, and destroye d¢ G 

man communications. And they ambushed small enen launc 

columns and shot some isolated German messengers. [ th 

ports now available show that what the 2d Battalion of 1 

509th was able to do caused a considerable number of Ger the de 

man troops to be committed to antiparachute and searcl man ¢ 

ing work. Of the 640 troopers who jumped approximately 7 

510 eventually filtered back to the Allied lines. The expel Bays. 

ence of the battalion commander himself was typical trans} 

what happened to many who did not get back. He land the ni 

in the midst of a German tank park and immediately got th 

into a small-arms fight. He was finally wounded and cap ttack 

tured. might 
It is hard to arrive at a true evaluation of the Avellin On th 

operation. It is doubtful that it had any decisive bearing 0: t lan 

the outcome of the Battle of Salerno. It disrupted Germai nd se 

communications and partly blocked their supplies and 1 cided 

serves. It also caused the enemy to keep units on antipa On 

chute missions that otherwise could have been used at the J h 

point of his main effort at Salerno. In fact, he used many by se: 

more troops for corrective and preventive purposes agains! ttack 

the airborne troops than were committed by the Allied hig! ith | 

command. expan 
From the Salerno and Avellino operation on, the Alli¢ roun 

airborne troops in Italy fought as ground forces. [her to ho 

were no more jumps until they were used in France, al simp 

though a number of plans were made for their use by air 2 not n 

the Fifth and Eighth Armies fought steadily up the !:a! 

boot. But none of these further plans was put into cilect hund, 


mor 


Probably the most promising of these was the plan | 
as SHINGLES. It called for dropping the 504th Regimen the G 
tal Parachute Combat Team astride the main nort! \ 
highway eight miles inland from Anzio on the night of th truisn 
Anzio invasion. The mission was to prevent the mov: men! n 
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y troops into the Anzio-Nettuno area. The combat 
is to be accompanied by fifty CG4A gliders carrying 
issance vehicles and antitank guns. 


| he oonentanios I 
cted to conduct active reconnaissance at once upon 


He planned to push strong motor patrols north be 
eld Marshal Kesselring’s command post and into 
If the capabilities of the 504th in this situation can 

ged by its performance in combat throughout Italy, it 
ilmost certainly have entered Rome. But this is pure 
tion, for at the last moment the operation was called 
| the combat team was landed from the sea and not the 
rborne participation in the Anzio Operation is just a 
blem for the Monday morning quarterbacks, though 
that airborne troops could have been uséd gainfully 
rhaps even decisively in their chief rdle. 
orne Operations during the Battle of Italy were not 
one side. ’ Che capture of the Is land of Leros in the 
nese on November 12, 1943, is of particular signifi 
and high tactical value. Leros was garrisoned by ap 
mately 3,000 British troops and some 6,000 Italian and 
[he British had organized the defenses as 
their limited means would permit. They had British 
lions in reserve in the northern, central, 


< tre OPS. 


and southern 
tions of the island. The non-British troops manned the 
attack 
November 9 to warrant ordering all troops to their battle 

ns. German air attack 


h defenses. There was enough warning of the 
increased in intensity until 
November 12. E arly that morning amphibious attacks were 
iched on the beaches northeast of Mount Vedetta and 

a oe of Mount Appetici farther south. During the 
12th the German air forces kept pounding 
defense positions and at noon, after a brief calm, Ger 


rning of the 


in dive bombers and other aircraft concentrated their ef 

rts on the Alinda 
ays. These attacking planes were closely followed by 
spt rt planes that dropped their loads of paratre Opers on 


British defenses between Gurna and 


narrow, mile-wide neck of land between the two bays. 


- defender had a hard decision to make. To turn and 
ttack the parachute troops was to commit reserves that 
t be vitally needed ; 


On the other hand the € 


igainst the assaults from the sea 
German paratroopers, on their neck 
nd, cut the isl: ind in two ; ind split the defender’s torces, 
| something had to be done about that. The British de 
| to counterattack the German parachute units. 
On the 13th, the ¢ Germans were able to expand both 
hibious beachheads and reinforce their parachute units 
ea from the Bay of Gurna. The British made a heavy 
k against the now reinforced parachute battalion on the 
but could not dislodge it. The Germans continued to 
nd their beachheads and gave all possible air- and 
nd fire support to the parachute troops who continued 
ld the vital neck of the island. In the end it became 
ly a question of time since Allied reinforcements did 
poor eet The British capitulated on November 16. 
e a battalion of airborne troops of not more than five 
red troops had played a decisive part. Through an ap 
tly exact knowledge of the dispositions of the garrison, 
ermans saw a successful airborne attack on the neck of 
vould be decisive. It was a fine example of the modern 
n that the offensive ability of an airborne unit is best 
ired in terms of its ability to defend. 
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By the end of 1943 the planne rs and fighters ol the Allied 
troop carrier and airborne troops had a much better idea ot 
their own capabilities than they had had in the spring of 
that year. Vlany hundred small technical probl ms Ol indi 
vidual and unit equipment had been solved 
tood, 
were needed to carry on an isolated ground action 
fully after a drop. We knew how to make all this into an 
airborne operation. How to marshal, take off and fiy three 


to four hundred C-4 


And It Was NOW 


known how much ammunition, and medic: il 


sup p rLic S 


SUCECSS 


] 
transports in close coordination with 


fighters, bombers, and surface craft was everyday 


working 
knowledge to the staffs. 

A tew sound principles of the use of airborne troops had 
be gun to emerge from the uncertainties that had enshrouded 
their tactical employment from thei beginnings Clearly, 
they must be employed in mass and not in small packets 
Phe must be used al the point whe re the Ir action would be 


decisive, local tactical 


and not scattered about tor 
had to be coordinated with all 
other participating forces ground, air and naval Equally 


the combined employment ot all these torces 


gains 


[heir use most carefully 


h. id to be 
viven initial direction and coérdins ition by the hig hest head 
quarters in a theater of operations 

Airborne units are espec ially suitable tor se IZInNg key ter 
rain and blocking the They 


are also a means of very rapidly reinforcing a seriously 


movement of enemy reserves 
threatened major operation l{ properly trained they can 


par alyze the enemy s nerve system, his communications 


[he troop carrier formation of Vs appeared to be ideal 
for parachute delivery \ group of C-47s (36 to 45) flying a 
tight formation could deliver a battalion of parac hutists in 
an area 1000 yards long by ibout two minutes 
from the time the first chute appeared in the sky. A regi 
\ we I] trained 
parachute battalion could be assembled and moving, 
its ground mission well in hand 


500 wide in 


ment could be landed in about ten minutes 
with 
, In twenty minute ind at 


hour We had 


learned that the drop zone must be as close as pn ssible 


worst it should not take more th man also 


to the 
unit objectives. Best of all is to land right on the objective 


In general, if the landing area around an objective rather 


rough, it is better to take, say, five to ten per cent jump In 
than to land away from it 


\nd once on 


troopers dig and hold [hey ce stroy enemy communication 


juries and land on the objective 
and have to fight to reach it the objective th 
patrols, and reconnaissance parties They reconnoiter en 

getically in all directions 


By early 1944 \llied troop « irrier ind airborne troo] 


| 
the know-how of flying and fighting formations of 3 

400 parachute ships. But on the horizon larger masses ol 
aircraft loomed troop carrier formations of 1200 and 1500 
transports with thousands of gliders of different types and 


capacities. Chese would come with the ittac k ol the 


strong 
German fortress of northern Europe. Properly committed 
and exploited, the airborne troops looked like the answer to 
Hitler's challenge that he awaited the Allied onslaught 
with pleasure, confident that it would be turned back 

terly destroved and decisively defeated tor all time Dhe 


Allied fledglings had learned their lessons. The 


battles of Normandy showed every promise of being with 


airborne 


out precedent not merely in airborne history but in the 


military history ot mankind 
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A Douglas C-54 lands and taxies into position on the ramp at Atsugi airfield. Colonel Tench and Lieutenant General Ari 


seated) « 
#4 ; 
Advance Party: Mission Surrende 
By Colonel C. T. Tench 
[He CHILLING COLD OF THE CABIN, THE PULSATING — years. Our invasion was to be “peaceful” and “without v sho 
roar of the motors, and the slumped figures of men, trying incident,” otherwise the formal surrender of Japan might , [ 
a ep amidst the jumble of baggage that filled the aisle of never come about. ) se €) 
our tr Insport p slang —§ reated al n atmosphere that had be ‘come We were the “Advance Party of the Supreme Con \\ 
so familiar during two years in the Pacific that it was hard mander for the Allied Powers” and our mission was to i! ipped 
to realize that | was actually embarked on “the most deli- sure that the Japanese arrangements and facilities were ad Bur 
cate mission that has ever been entrusted to an American quate for the mass airborne landings that were to | iO | t 
irmy officer.” But that is exactly what Major General Steve _ us by forty-eight hours. A simple but important mission 
Chamberlin, General MacArthur's G-3, had called it that because General MacArthur would be landing with the 
morning in Manila when he gave me the assignment. I airborne troops to receive the formal surrender of the |apa \t 
looked at my watch. In less than an hour we would land _ nese at ceremonies that would take place three days alte: ni 


on Atsugi airfield near Tokyo with a party of 146 American _ he landed. If everything clicked it would be nice to | 
officers and men. We were the first armed invaders to set to tell my grandchildren that their granddaddy commande 
foot on Japanese soil in more than twenty-six hundred _ the first “invasion” of Japan. But if any “incident” occurred 
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seated) carry on preliminary negotiations. 


The first Americans to land are greeted by obsequious Japanese officers. 
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\ooting started, or if I “lost face” all over the place 

|, no one at General Headquarters, not even our Japa 

xperts, could forecast the resulting repercussions. 
passed Mount Fujiyama off to our left with its snow- 
| peak thrust above a white carpet of rolling clouds. 
couldn’t enjoy Nature at that particular time because 
too busy running over in my mind some of the pos 
es that made this “a most delicate mission.” To begin 
| detachment of fanatical Kamikaze pilots, stationed at 
\t airfield, had threatened to shoot down the Japanese 
when they came to General MacArthur’s head 
rs in Manila to discuss preliminary arrangements for 
render. Our party was to land at Atsugi airfield, and 
in forty-eight hours before we took off, the Japs had 
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uble \\ ith th it deta h 
nN nt! It would take just about two ol those Guy 


admitted they were still having I 
urborne 
Ni 4 | 


although the Japanese envoys at Manila had seemed ans 


or on the ground, to start the war all over again 
ious enough to please and do everything they were told, | 
couldn't forget Pearl Harbor 
pen if Atsugi airfield wasn’t quite ready and we had to 


I wondered what would hap 
turn 


iccidents’ happened 
[hen | 


rtance 


back, or worse, if a lot of unfortunate 
during the landing of our forty-five transports 
thought of what | had alw 1VS heard ibout the Imp 
of “face” and tried to figure out what I would do with my 
146 men if I discovered that the Japs refused to obey my 
orders. There were some twelve Jap divi ions round 


Tokvo! 


T here were so many things to think bout that I 
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uscless to try to forecast anv eve ntuality, OI 


| remembered General ¢ hamberlin’s parting words, “Stick 
r mission, stay within the prescribed area of the air 
field, be firm but reasonable in your demands, rely on the 
t the ee tis in youl party, and above all be 
rily correct at all times.” I looked out of the 

na We were passing over Tokyo Bay 
Below me Admiral Halsey’s fleet filled the bay Battle 
hips, cruisers, destroyers, minesweepers, carriers ind every 
kind ol hip I'd ever he ird of stretched out as far as I could 
It w 1 comfortable soul-warming sight. But that 
only part ol it! On top of us below us, and on both 
cl f us swarmed angry-looking Navy carrier planes that 
y our air convoy in to the landing. It the Kami 


nted to cash in on that prepaid funeral these were 


the boys that could arrange the pay-oft 
- | 

We he d in for the landing. The pilot must have been 

little ¢ ted, too, bec 1use he made the first Six landings 
in Japan. We stayed down on the sixth bounce, and as we 
ed the wind-tee noticed that we had made a rathet 
panned Ltee | n had made a rat! 
unconventional landing. We had landed down wind! 

[he plane rolled to a stop, an eflicient crew chief threw 
open the door ind ittac hed the landing steps, and | Ste pped 


down, with all my military dignity, onto the sacred soil of 
Japan | didnt get an opportunity to so vour the fullness of 
that historic instant because Streaming across the field from 
the diagonally opposite corner was a mad scramble of Japa 
nese, in automobiles ind on toot, that was bearing down 


on me with all the earmarks of a first-rate Banzai charge. | 


had a quick instant of panic until I realized what had hap 
pened. Our unexpected maneuver of executing a down 
wind landing had pl iced the Japanese reception committee 
t the opposite end of the field from us. Quite unintention 
illy the pil { h id gained 1 a ( ided diplomatic advantage tor 
me, because by the time the Japanese party reached me 


they were out of breath, and | had recovered mine. 


| took station in front of our airplane s with Major Bowers, 
my interpreter, directly behind me and the rest of my stafl 
grouped behind him. A Lieutenant General Arisuvye de 
tached himself from the mob, drew himself very erect, 


| 


saluted, and announced, through the interpreter, that he 


was the “Chairman of the \tsugi Liaison Committee on the 
Japanese Side.” He was wearing at least six rows of ribbons, 
ind dressed in his best uniform. I announced myself as 
Colonel C. T. Tench, Commander of the Advance Party 
for the Supre me Commander for the Allied Powers. There 
was, of course, no handshaking or friendly greeting of any 
sort; everything was on a correct, cold, formal military basis. 
lhe general was at least a foot shorter than I which gave 
me another diplomatic advantage by being able to look 
down as I talked to him. He invited me to proceed across 
the field to where tents and chairs had been prepared for our 
reception and where cold drinks were available. Key mem 
bers of my staff who were in the other planes that had 
landed joined me. Other flights were following and all men 
had been instructed to stay “within the shadow of the wings 
of their planes,” until orders had been issued for them to 
begin their tasks. My staff members were quickly paired 
off with Japanese escorts, and the entire assembly proceeded 
across the field to the tent pavilions. 
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Under the largest tent there were two large stu 
chairs, with white linen antimacassars stretched ac 
tops. Our party moved under this tent and the 
began ae General Arisuye very forn 
sented e acl 1 of his key people who, as their nal 
called, stepped up and rendered an impeccable salu 
| then presented key members of my staff, who 
ceived in turn the salutes of all the Japane se preset 
this was all being handled very capably by my in 
| looked about the naga and noticed a rather large 
what appeared to be a strange Japanese uniform, 
up through the mass ot people. As he drew closer | 
he was white and wondered who he was, and what 
played in this liaison party. As soon as presentati: 
finished he advanced upon me with a very warm 
fuse welcome. Before I could visibly back away fi 

because | certainly wanted no gestures of familia 
the Japan se OI their representatives . the man an! 
himself as Commodore Anatoliy Rodionov, Naval 
of the Soviet Union in Japan. I made what | hop 
reasonably quick recovery from a sort of open-n 
astonishment and we had sever il minutes of spec 
volving mutual admirations of our countries. Thu | 
the first possib le international incident which I ; lm 

wittingly pe rson¢ ally instigated. \\ hile the Commod \ 
I were talking, a representative from the naval tas! 


offshore landed and reported to me as liaison off 
anything we might need. 


[he Japanese commander asked if we might not bx 
and hungry, and indicated that lunches and _ drit I 
were available to us in a building across the field. I rey 
- my party was undoubtedly both tired and hh ry th 
e had been up and flying since three o'clock in the mon t| 
ing, but th: it we woul | proceed immedi: itely with the hi te 


ness at hand. Colonels Auchincloss and Bry: in, OUr 
munications officers, started out on a reconnaissance of t 
field to select a command post and sites for our commu! 
tions set-ups. The Japs struggled with the pronunciat 
( 2 \uchincloss’ name for several minutes but could: the « 
make it. The best they could do was a hyphen: ated versio C, 
that came out something like Colonel “Austin-Kloss”; bi 
this suited him, and he and Bryan took off cross countr 
with a Jap party to locate their installations. Other det 
were allocated and liaison begun between specialist 
bers of my staff, and appropriate members of the Jap 
staff. 

The Japanese had organized their end of the proceedings from 
in an excellent manner. They had divided their personn: 
into eight subcommittees, each having information 
power of action on one item; for example, motor tra! 
tation, billets, police matters, airfields. We indicated tl 
order of discussion with each committee and assigned 1 
details with the American requirements being outlin 
the officer in charge of that detail. Colonel “Austin-k 
reported back to recommend a large building acros 
field as our command post. The Japanese had calc 
that we would select that building, and had so prepa 
We immediately moved into it. 

The new command post contained an excellent « 
nation office and conference room, and had bedroon 
off the main office rooms. Messing facilities had bee: 
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the building tor ofhcers, and other barracks billets 
ness were provided tor the \me rican enlisted men 
yanese WeTC quart red Ina building near by, and an 


ter-orderly was stationed at the main office 


to sum 
Japanese committee members when we needed 


\dmiral Halsey’s staff, soon at 
thn another naval othcer to get 


the Prisoner-ot-War « imps in the Tok, 


nder Stassen, of 


idditional informa 
dtCa | 


the Jap commiutteeman on prison Camps and in 


WW minutes he arrived it headquarters [his pal 
Jap was certainly fitted to his duty—it appearances 
nything to do with them. It may have been coinci 
or he might have been as mean as he looked, but if 
was ever a Hollywood version of a Japanese com 
int of a prison camp, this fellow was it! He was short, 
ind tough looking, but when he spoke to us he was 
cs and obsequiousne SS. And he had ce taile d answer's 
ery question that Commander Stassen demanded of 
He gave exact locations of each camp and exact num 
I prisoners ot war ol each nationality that were 1n 
Commander Stassen left after making arrangements 
he immediate evacuation of an enlisted man who was 
ted to be critically ill in one of the camps outside 
hama. 
Colonel 


burton had been on the strip all morning and our forty 


ut on the field our men were hard at work. 


transports had been landed, regassed, and were being 
tched without 54s had included 
the transports to carry additional gas for the return 


incident. (¢ been 


ng 
The Japs stood around and watched the proceedings 
h open-mouthed amazement, probably wondering how 


and 


he devil they ever got mixed up ina hight with, 
d as long as they did against, men who worked so 
thly and with such massive equipment. You have to 
the working with his bulldozer 


ing boat, truck, Or radio In the combat Zone, whe n he 


\merican soldier 
rking against time or the enemy, to really appre Clate¢ 
( liber ot men that made up this army of ours. 


Colonel Woodbury, the Air Engineer, came up in the 
y part of the afternoon to announc« that an extra con 
on would have to be made between the taxiway and 
trip. In New Guinea or the Philippines this would 


1 
} 


een no problem; a crew of aviation engineers with a 
ZeT, SC rape r, grader, and rolle would have had It in 
n a matter of an hour or two. But this was Japan, and 
1 what we had seen so far of the Japs and their equip 
t none of us were too sure of what could be done. W< 
| in the Japanese committeeman on airfields and ex 
ed the problem. He wasall smiles and understanding and 
d us that he immediately 
na half hour we witnessed a sight that could well hav: 
1 part of a Walt Disney cartoon. Marching in from 
r end of the field came a column of about four thou 


would see to the matter 


ipanese kids, armed with shovels, dirt tampers and a 
vintage 1915. I called them kids; actually they were 


the II 


es that had been stationed near Atsugi, but 
ve age I would guess at fourteen years, and their 
ge height at about five feet. They marched with pr 

1 and dignity to the center of the strip where the road 


‘ction was to be made. Jap officers were deployed 
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] ] 
column and as soon 
] )] ' ‘ 

1 yell instruc 


given command 


along the 
jabber 
the column 
Into irregular lines betwee 
without further 

| hese kids We rked SU right 
and at the end of that time c 
can engineers 
when I asked the 
equipment had not 


that we had « iptured practic il] 
New Csuine 
which had remained in Japan “ 


We 


nd it 


equipme nt in 


] 
had est iblished comn 


7 ! 
was advised that the |! 


I] 
nk 


Ever 


unl 


continue with all pl ins 
finished or under way 


] 
too smoothly But rb ut hive 


] 


S1CiC 


\1y 


excited voices oul 


No. | was 


| bY ea. oe 
pP ined that thre 


und ol 
Nn dec 
Chiet of 
requesting 
and that | Wi 


not only to indicat 


ral nt 


Was oul sicle 


Wall 


he saw fit t 
] 


becaust 
mvself time to 
field SO that 


any statements hx 


i! und the 
| 


! 
with might 


fective pr lice cordon had been « 
that Yyave every indication of be ny 


' 
planned to provide maximum s 


On 
it naval service tro 
\round the 


ind 


curity 
¢ lf nti ‘ 
ittselr Was a contingen 
bavonets and wooden clubs 


held were civilian police, beyond 
quarter and a half mile from the 

of gendarmes. In addition to th 
road junctions were guarded 
about the field so that the p! Te 
at night—both to 


Insure security 


tinue our work 


Phe Japan had 


bands to all pe rsons re quired to enter « 


’ 


we I] thou iit 


Inspectors were stationed at critical points to pa 


entry of any doubtful or unidentified pers 
\risuye had told me again and again hoy 
to prevent any infiltration 

1 few 


In minutes l 


He 


| 
launched Into an exclit 


ask d th il the 
1 } 


shown in entered, salut martly 
his dith ulty 


Lith Airborne 


( xplanati n ol 
othcer of the 
to land as 
davs later 
command px 
erve as a rallying pe 
mmediately after landing 
il ¢ 
but the liaison office: 


er ol the 


ible to see exat 


measure until a 


mem! divi 
ich the 
had distributed 
about the field, all which converged 


tly hi w to re initial I 
htty 


on the ce 


Consequently h« some 


tween a 
| 


ordgaon 


, and 


] 
| 


] 
) j 


I¢ placed 


( mpl te ly light d 


’ 


tO Con 








junction You could follow the Signs trom any point of the 
held naturally near the apex there were quite a tew 
igns plainly marked, “Command Post, llth A/B Div.” 
lhe Chiet of Police wa upset, because his headquarters 

itting ¢ xactly at that road junction! He ex 
:ined very carefully that he was losing much face because 
1] the Japan H 


1 qu irte! 


thought he was being ousted from his 


| called in the liaison officer, explained the situation, 
ind asked what adjustments could be made without throw 
ing his plas t of order. He said that the signs could well 
be rearran ind a tent set up at the road junction plainly 
n irked ( mmand Post, Lith A B Div” SO that there 

uld be no indication of evicting the Chief of Police. | 
had the interpreter explain this to the Chief, who was not 
only completely satistied but embarrassingly pew in 


thanking me Betore the (¢ hiel of Police left I 


resist isking h \\ he ol 


couldn't 
ved the proble m of the obstreperous 
Kamikaze pilots who, less than a week before, had threat 
ened to take off from this very same fie ld and shoot down 
their own envoys who were going to Manila. He explained 


th it numerou hic h I inking othcers had come to the held, 


ind made | ny ind serious talks to the pilots at the end of 
whi hy time they tl wed themselves to be placed in trucks 
na he moved We l] outside the Lokvo area. \s an added 


prec mition he idded the wropellers had been removed 


irom it] the p| ine 


on the field that could Hy, and all guns 


vere dismounted 

When it came time for dinner I learned that the Japa 
nese had set up a commodations in good style. There were 
tables, with white cloths and full sets of silver. Even the 
waltel pp ired to be trained. They were dressed in im 


t ind one even wore a celluloid gates 
yar collar the ettect 


that kept 


mac ul ite whit co 


t which was spoiled somewhat by a 


nap-on ti slipping around under his ear. The 


tood was Japan se approximation of an American ban 
quel ind was re lly very tasty, especially the SOUPS and the 
custards. What really hit the spot, however, was the excel 


lent Japanese beer which was served ice-cold. I almost fin 
ished dinner without inte rruption, but JUSL as | started on 
the custard, | was informed that a delegation from the Rus 
had to abandon 


ian Embassy was waiting to see me, so 


dinner and go up to see them in my ofhce. After presenting 
: | | y 


me with a pacl ige Ol Russian cigarettes, they explained the 
urpose ol their mission. They wanted to know if it would 
be possibl for the Russian ambassador to pay his respects 
to General MacArthur immediately upon his arrival. Inas 
much the Gener ih id expre ssly stated there was to be no 
formal reception upon his arrival at the airdrome, I ex 
plained that it would be necessary to wire General Head 
quarters fot their decision on the matter. This pleased them 
ind after a few exchanges ot pleasantries their party de 
parted 

It was too late to go back to dinner, custard notwith 
standing, for I had a conference scheduled with the police 
iuthorities. They arrived and the next few hours were 
spent making final checks, and issuing final instructions to 
insure that the guard system was functioning and would 
continue to function in good order. During the conference 


I noted that the Chief spoke a 
es se to his subordinates, and that they replied promptly 
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igeressively and with great 





and with great deference to all his statements and que 
The next morning at breakfast my interpreter 
me with a Japanese newspaper in his hand. One of th 
mitteemen had brought copies of all the Tokyo daily 
papers to us and the interpreter read me one of the 
Howery accounts of our landing while I was having 
fast. The article was featured in a 


29 


Tokyo daily on 
and read as follows: 


PRELIMINARY NEGOTIATIONS GO SMOOTHLY A 
THE SCENT OF GRASS BLOWS ON THE ARRIVER 


On the 28th of August 1945 at Atsugi airheld we n 
Advance Party of the Allied Army of Occupation, 
rived in American Army and Navy planes. It was be 
weather and there was a five to ten meter southerly 
blowing. In the beautiful lights of dawn, there we 
insects of autumn. Early autumnal winds were blow 
At 0800 at the sou 
edge of O-Tama Range the shape of Fuji appeared 
shape has stood in magnificence for twenty-six hur 
years or longer. It was presently covered by clouds. 

Preparations were complete. The committee for « 
sion of the war and the committee of Atsugi had worl 
attain their objectives by today without sleep, without 
and overcome unimaginab le hardships. West of head 


was not the regular autumn winds. 


ters tents and chairs had been set up. The airplanes in 
hangars had had their propellers removed and the machin 
guns removed. The Atsugi Naval Air Unit had been d 
solved. Only the commander and one other remained. A: 
other force had come in and instead of being called a 

was called an “organization.” 

Since 0600 Grummans and Corsairs had flown overhea 
They late: 
said they were a ten or fifteen minute flight from Sag 
Bay. It was planned at first for them to land at 0900; | 
ever, at 0825 the twin-motored formation appeared fron 


low altitudes of 100 meters on patrol (guard 


south. It was thought that since the wind was from 
south that they would land from the north. However, with 
: tail wind and without banking they landed from the sout! 
They taxied to the hangars on the right and lined up wit! 
the northwest runway. 

lhe first planes were a reddish drab color and were C-4 
Che next planes were a light green and were C-57s. Exact! 
every ten minutes they landed and lined up in a “T” shap 
Khaki clothed passengers got off. They went to the area of 
the tents in automobiles. Commander Tench and chairman 
of the Atsugi Committee exchanged greetings. Present] 
troductions were exchanged. 

“You must be tired.” 

“Yes, but let us proceed with the business at hand.” S 
saying, without replenishments the preliminary negotiat 
Within thirty minutes after landing pre! 
nary negotiations were complete. 


were begun. 
The general plan 
explained; each side pointed out the various installation 
maps. Our trucks, tractors, etc., and the jeeps which 
been brought by plane began to move. 

The south wind grew strong. At this time some Grum 
landed. Their wings were low and wide. 
bombers. One plane had a flat tire. One of the crew of 
upon landing took a deep breath and smelled deeply o! 
grass. Released after the long life on the carriers it 
human joy. How many times our plaries have taken off | 
this grass; now it is the summer grass. The warrior’s d 
is over. 

The second wave arrived. The negotiations were pro 


These were ¢ 
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The committee chairman 
commander were talking softly. The photographers 


oothly and satisfactorily. 


hotographing this. 


that wasn't too far from the truth, but hearing 

summer grass reminded me that there was an 

| had to inspect, and I went out to see if I could 
me good summer sweat from the labor gang that 

aring our roadway. 

for a member of the airfield committee, and a Lieu 
General Kamata who spoke rather good English 
General 
was in the Engineer Corps of the Japanese Army, 


to accompany me on my inspection. 
ng the course of the inspection which lasted for the 

part of the morning, he proved himself to be thor 
onversant with Atsugi airfield. After my inspection 

rfield proper, Kamata took me down into a labyrinth 

mbed office and class rooms that had been dug out 

under the airdrome. It was really an amazing 

t work, considering that the bulk of it had been ac 
hed by hand labor. It provided a complete training 
tion where air force inductees could carry on train 
I asked 


ta if the Japanese factories had been similarly placed 


. ] 
molested by even the most severe alr ralas. 


sround and he sadly replied that it was not so. Conse 
V, he said, they had been severely restricted by oul 
ng 
inspection took up most of the morning and we 
d to my office to have final consultations with our 
sineer. After the conference Kamata hung around 
ked if he might speak to me informally. I couldn't 
| could lose too much tace on that so I let him talk 
ns that Kamata had gone to the United States between 
ind 1934 to study. He had been attached to the Ist 
neers at Fort Dupont, Delaware, from 1932 until 1933, 
id studied later at the University of Illinois. When 
overed that I was an engineer officer he asked me if 
icquainted with a number of officers who had been 
t Dupont during his tour of duty there. Since my first 
1929 to 1931) had been with the Ist Engi 
| knew them all, and Kamata spent about a half hour 


trom 


ng me about his “old friends.” Strangely enough, h« 
f them as very old and very close personal friends 
im sure that he himself really felt that way toward 
| don’t think that his oriental mind could discern 

the war might have made the slightest difference in 
rsonal relations toward the American officers whom 

At the end of the interview 

ed and said, “I want to go back to the United States 

uch. I want to much again do—how do you say it?” 


| known in those days. 


ith that he leaned over from the waist and made a 
lum motion with his right arm, “I was oh so tond of 


h—.” At last it dawned on me. 


The war was over, 
had been defeated, he was a member ot a committe¢ 
| with doing menial tasks for the victors if they so 
and he wanted to go back to the IInited States as 
possible to bowl!!! 

I lunch one of my orderlies reported that a com 
was waiting to see me in my office. As I went up 
ts, the jabber of excited voices told me that another 
nt” was in the offing. As I entered the office the 


. . . . ’ - 
commiutteeman on transportation immediately re 
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' , } 
quested an audience, so | directed that the room be cleared 
except for myself, my Interprecer, and the commiutteeman 


In a very confidential manner it was explained to me that 
a Japanese convoy ol passenger cars had been hijacked 
right here on the field! By Americans!! We had instructed 
the Japanese to provide suitable transportation to take Gen 
eral MacArthur and his party into Yokohama alter they 
landed, so the Japs had spent the afternoon and evening 
before rounding up all the suitable passenger cars in Tokyo 
Ihe cars were started for Atsugi in the morning, but 
iirfield than nine of the 


\merican Air Force: 


who Wi rking 


soonel arrived on the 
commandeered by 


pe rsonne 


Were 


munications 


WCT¢ 


had meant no harm, of course, but they 


rather handicapped in the pe rtormance of 


I hey 
the Ir jf 
lack of transportation So when this passenger ¢ 


arrived—off it went into the wild blue vonder! I wa 


bit as concerned as the Japs, because not only did | 
visions of General MacArthur riding into Yokohama in a 
jeep, but worse, | could see three or tour curious GI voIng 


Doky P| mn that 


| told the la yanese committeeman to rest easy 
| 


out on an unconducted motor tour of the 
night. 
we would soon have the cars back; I then detailed 
detachment of American officers and men in two je¢ 
round up the cars. Within an hour and a half all ten can 
were parked in tront ol headquarters lor my in pection 
194] 
Packard, they ran the gamut down through Buicks, Fords, 
[here were 
ten in all, and all of them used a different type ol fuel 
I here were gasoline burners, oil burne: 


and what a collection they made! Starting off with 
and mysterious makes of small Japan se cars 


cohol burner 


charcoal burners ind only the Japan ¢ king Ww what other 


] 


kind of burners. The starting of the motors created an 


screen, which threatened to blanket 


und I 


Instantaneous sim ke 
the held. 


until the following morning and detailed an American ofh 


I directed that the cars be parked guard 


cer to be in charge of the convoy. 


That night I assembled the key members of my 


Japanese, staffs and made a minute check on all 


lhe airhe ld Was ready tO reCcelve the iirborne troop 


foul thousand trainees had done a good iob \\ ith the iT little 
Communications were in ind three 


roller. vorking ordet 


or four channels were ready for any emergency. The s 


( hiet ot Poli 


was happy to report that there had not been the slight 


curity system was in good order, and the 


indication of an untoward act on the part of either th 


Japanese or the Americans. The tr iNsportation committer 


dutic nad 


sarily » the p 


had been thoroughly briefed on its 
tioned against racing motors unnecs 


convoy. The billeting othce reported that 


cilities were available for the General's party in Yokohama 


lth \irborne Divi ion 
| 


ported that he was ready for General Swing’s arrival 


and the liaison officer from the 


[ was up and on the at Id if dawn too eXx¢ ited to eat 
breakfast. Everything was set on the field 
little motion of any sort. But there was an 
excited expectancy ab ul the place that mad 
eager to talk or laugh. About 0700 the fist | 
sighted. Now I knew how the Japs felt when they saw 


of “Vs,” the fi 


arranged in groups of nine transports, with three 


] 
planes were 


us coming in. Flying in a “\ rmations were 


pl ine 
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forming an inverted “V” in front, and a similar formation 
three planes on each side of the leading “V.” Each group 


huge transports wa ying tight formations with but 


leet between adjoining wing tips, and as you saw the 

\ f planes stretching in column into the distance, 

u couldn't help but feel the power of our air force. The 
plane roared in overhead at about 1,500 feet, passed the 


field, and then turned into a long graceful curve. Before 
umn had completed a circle, the leading plane dived 
vn and away, and was followed successively 2 single 
plan Each of the huge transports, as it broke down and 
iwav trom the formation, swoe ped with the grace of a pur 
uit ship. The lead plane made a long approach, established 
ide, and came in for a perfect landing. From then on a 
pair of wheels touched the ground every other minute, until 
the whole first part of the formation was on the ground 

| drove over to the first plane, and arrived there just as 
the door was opening to let General Swing step down. | 
re ported to him and suggested that he come to the head 
quarte! where | would pres¢ nt the Japanese committee 
members that would now work under his command. At 
headquarters Gener il Swing was given a brief of the activi 
tik to dat ind atte! he had asked a tew questions an 
nounced that he was ready to take over. I stayed on to help 
is | could until General MacArthur's party landed and 
cleared the field. The remainder of the morning was a 
vhirlwind of activity with troops landing, unloading, planes 


oe & 


War Message wa ja 





taking off, foot columns moving off to take post 
being mounted, and all the thousand and one mi 
tails being accomplished grape oe without 
getting in anyone else’s way. At 1400 General M 
arrived and almost immediately thereafter depa 
Yokohama with an armed escort from the 11th 
Division. 

Three hours later Major Bowers and | stretche 
a hot tub (120°), and were finishing up the las 
bottles of beer which we had iced in the cold water 
trough of the bathroom. It was a wonderful com! 
and | lay there thinking what a wonderful place tl hi 
was—even this part of it tucked offin Japan. “You | 
said to nobody in particular, “I knew I was a lucky s 
but this time three days ago I would have never be 
sitting in a hot tub, with a cold beer, and my very 
mission’ wrapped up in cellophane.” Bowers yawn 
hot water was making him sleepy, “Maybe you got son \\ 
thing there, Colonel. I forgot to tell you what you 
means in Japanese. Have you noticed how these Jay 
all been calling you € ‘olonel Tenchi? Well, in Japa: 
means ‘high’ or ‘heavenly,’ and ‘chi’ means ‘land.’ The: 
fore, your name translates as ‘heavenly land,’ whi: 


very, very common synonym for ‘Japan’ among the Jay -infat 
nese. m g 
The first armed invader of Japan in over 2,600 years, a1 uld b 


! ’ ‘ 


I have to be named “Japan”! 


ik: ie} 


Yesterday, Dec. 7, 1941—a date which will live in infamy—the 
United States of America was suddenly and deliberately attacked by 


naval and air forces of the Empire of Japan. 


[he United States was at peace with that nation and, at the solici ie? 4 
tation of Japan, was still in conversation with its government and its liers 
Emperor looking toward the maintenance of peace in the Pacific. can $0 

Indeed, one hour after Japanese air squadrons had commenced | 
bombing in the American island of Oahu, the Japanese Ambassador 
to the United States and his colleague delivered to our Secretary of 7 h 
State a formal reply to a recent American message. While this reply Clo 
stated that it seemed useless to continue the existing diplomatic nego Frederi 
tiations, it contained no threat or hint of war or armed attack. 

It will be recorded that the distance of Hawaii from Japan makes nents | 


it obvious that the attack was deliberately planned many days or even 
weeks ago. During the intervening time the Japanese government 
has deliberately sought to deceive the United States by false state- 


a9 and expressions of hope for continued peace . 
ask that the Congress declare that since the unprovoked and 
dasti on 3 attack by Japan on Sunday, Dec. 7, 1941, a state of war has 
| 


existed between the United States and the Japanese Empire.—From 
MESSAGE DELIVERED BEFORE A 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT S WAR 


IOINT SESSION OF BOTH HousgEs oF CONGRESS ON DECEMBER 8. 


1941. 
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li the American Tradition 


By Walter Cerf 


erican qualities of self-reliance, initiative, competi- 
peration should be appealed to in training the 
yn soldier. Blind obedience on the part of troops 
spirit of ‘‘getting ahead” on the part of the officer 
an destroy the idealism and spirit of selflessness 
e so vital to the Army. 


ETHER OR NOT WE ARE GOING TO HAVI 
| military training, we know » 
id of an army and it should be 


in its men ethciently for combat. But 


PEACETIMI 
e are going to have 
a good one; one that 
any GI who 
n exposed to basic and advanced infantry training 
that his training could have been improved. Asa 
intryman I want to point out some principal ie 
gs as they appe: ared to me, think they 
be corrected. I am not a military expert; I am a lay 
Ne ither am | one ot those self appointed Gl spokes 
t I do believe that my experiences were typical and 


and how 


eiaaiia may therefore be of some value 
\Vhat was wrong with my basic training? 


I inted to be prepared in the 
r actual combat. 


fastest and most efficient 
I wanted to get the war over with 
ghly and quickly. Yet I was taught how to parade, not 
fight. What little I learned of the new techniques 
irfare was mostly theoretical. But “Right Face,” “Left 
‘About and similar parade ground orders 
velled at me until I was nauseated. 
| to be the \ 
rs instinctively resented such treatment. 


Face” 
Close order drill 
\rmy’s choice item for basic training. We 
To the Amer 


ldier blind obedience is and always will be anath 
Self-reliance, 


initiative, competitive 


ce Operation 
ire his national characteristics 


and they are the quali 

can best develop. Instead of machine-like discipline, 
hould be the characteristics of a truly American army. 
se order drill was actual psmege for combat in 
rick the Great’s time. “Left Fac 
inds actually given in battle. 


‘Right Face,” were 
\ They were troop move 
executed under fire. The rigid discipline of these 
tions was a prime requisite for victory—17 


the times in 


5 vears ago. 
which close order drill prepared the 
ryman for combat have gone the way of the phalanx 

square. The next war, even more than this one, 
juire soldiers in the tradition of our old frontiersmen; 
ho are self-reliant, daring and cunning. These are 
ntial qualities to be developed in our assault infan 
| airborne troops, of the scouts and guerrilla fighters 
recision and machine-like discipline are out of date 
rain modern infantrymen, scouting and patrolling 
m the outset have top priority. Indian games will 
cunning and daring. Our popular team games are 


g ining for the kind of warfare that requires conce rted 
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ClLIOn | heir prin ipl IS Cc Mpectitive cooperavion not the 


Summary compu sion so deadly t the spirit ot men C4 


Ope ration without compe tition 1s dull; cf mpetit lon without 


COL pe ration mean 


\ training program that reduces close order drill 








minimum and elaborates our national games into serious 
tion would certainly be welcomed by our 
troop \S if Is now they feel instinctively that much ol 
their training is a waste of time and effort But they would 
ladly a ept a training program that utilized their natural 
trait 


mbat prepar 
prey ' 


Il here have been times when the whole world patterned 


Lrrvile ifter th French and times when the Prussian 
( ii} le Wa 


ec, even in milit 


the military fashion. Today, we have come of 


iry matters. If we must have an army, let 


ul Phi 1h 


patt rned in the \merican tradition 


| was once in a mountain infantry regiment. Forced 
marche with heavy pac ks over mountainous terrain were 
daily ( CUTFTCnCs 
Wwe t pr r 


food, nor longer training, nor superior human material. 


but my company consistently had the 
entage ol stragglers The reason was not better 


Ihe sole reason was that our commanding officer, an in 
telligent, good-natured man, knew one of the great secrets 
that change indifferent cattle into willing and cooperative 
soldiers. His secret was to let his men know the reason and 
the purpose for what they were doing or were going to do 


whe never p ssible 
loo many oflicers and noncoms love to cloak themselves 
in the mystery ol dl regulation Or a mission whose purpose 


] 


l known only to the m It vives them the distinction of be 


ing in the know—the rest are ignorant. It satishes their 
power instinct here is no better way of feeling your own 
Importance and powe! than by keeping to yourself the 
knowledge of the mission that the men under you are ac 
complishing. You feel like a mastermind, 


trings of your marionettes 


pulling the 
During training few missions 
have to be ke pt secret and few regulations unexplained to 
the men. If men once learn to see meaning in things that 
first seem senseless, they will later in combat readily fol 
low orders that might appear absurd and for which, in the 
interest of secrecy, no explanation can be given. 

Every soldier feel that he is a 


member of a team. His sense of cooperation, not his obedi 


should be permitted 
cCnee must he ippealed to [hings should make sense to 
him—as far as things do make sens« 

\ mess ofhicer in the ETO, annoved by gripes ¢ about poor 
ind scanty food, asked the commanding officer of the com 


panies who ite mn his mess hall il he could explain to the 
soldiers the difhiculties he had. 


reasons Wer»e plausible 


The soldiers listened. The 
lhe men understood that, for the 
the situation could not be remedied and they 
stopped griping. But if he had tried to cheat his men by 
disguising iIncompetency W ith false excuses, the men would 
have soon learned the truth. You can get away with a bluff 


Lime be Iny, 
~ 


once or twice, but after that vou'’ve lost your men’s respect 
tor 200d 

lo be treated like cattle, to be ordered around for no 
visible purpose and to be forced to submit to apparently 


whimsical rules, is something that the American soldier 


site 
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regards uneasily. It is a vague uneasiness, quite 
late, unconscious of its own motives, but it is a sti 
springing from the American’s deeply ingrained a 
considering himself his own master, from his rea 
“take a job” upon his own initiative and see it th 
cording to his own judgment. Instead of countera 
belittling these unique national characteristics, ¢} 

should employ and develop them. The soldier wi 
willingly to rules that make sense. The Army « 
the enthusiasm of the volunteer rather than ¢! 
obedience of the conscript. An army of free citiz 
ingly accepting the severest regulations when p! 
by cooperative discipline, and competing for the n 
gerous missions when assured of sound leadershiy 
be an army in the tradition of America and an un 
one. 

Our Army is young. In the speed of its grow! 
incompetent or selfishly ambitious men have beer 
upward. Their spirit of profiteering is the curs: 
Army. The parasites often seem to outnumber th 
are aware of their responsibilities to their men and 
If the spirit of “getting ahead” should prevail over t! 
of duty and sacrifice, God help the nation. If ther 
be another war the factor of victory is likely t to 
whether the idealism—morale is only another word | 
of our citizens will surpass that of our enemies. The: 
enemy in the long run more dangerous to Our n 
existence than the spirit of greed and profit. 


Ambition is all right. Not even an army of idealists 


dispense with this great propelling force. But an am! 
that does not accept the greater responsibilities and dut 
that go with high positions is immoral and dangerous 
endangers the fighting quality of our army and poisons th 


mind of millions of young men who, after a short pel 


disappointment and nausea, soon decide to run wit! 
wolves and rush for higher ratings, safer jobs, and g 


comforts. 

Of course there are men who do not succumb t 
and profit. Theirs is the attitude of silent, inde! 
and intelligent service, of a modesty inimical 
getting, of an unassuming responsibility based on 
judgment and knowledge. 


| have met with this type, both among officers and 


is also nece ssary in a good modern army. 
Army should encourage the influence of these groups 
our youth. 

Let us make it an American army by relying on 
gent cooperation rather than on blind obedience. | 
strike out relentlessly against the spirit of selfishness 
and profit. The nation is in need of an army in the 
can tradition. 
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ranks, but there are not enough of them, they are a mil 
ity. Many of them come from the Boy Scouts, or religic 
youth groups, exercising the kind of practical idealism 


In the futur 


¢ 


sii bina, 















ts!" said the Colonel, who commanded a regiment in 
one of the Army's most famous divisions, “| doni believe 
t. Somebody has thought up a new two-bit word for being 
yellow.’ But the Colonel's surgeon disagreed. ‘‘All | 
know,’ he said, “‘is that if | had to write down the symp- 
toms of those men who come to me out of battle exhausted 
n mind and body, they would correspond exactly to 


those of a depressive or anxiety type of psychoneurotic.”’ 


litt 609 WAS HIGH, BLEAK AND DUSTY, THE KEY 


: horseshoe-like ridge looking across a long sloping plain 


POINT 


ird the town of Mateur, some ten miles to the northeast. 
(he whole ridge was crisscrossed with old German trenches 
| pocked with more recently dug American foxholes. 

[he war had moved on beyond Mateur in the direction 
l'unis, so the doughboys occupying Hill 609 and Hill 
to the south were sitting on the edge of their private 
vations, wandering about, or lying sprawled out in de 
ted sleep among the rocks and shrubs. 

Ralph Bing and I each sat on a boulder, regarding a blond 
ng infantry captain who sat cross-legged in front of a 
ll cave hollowed out of the rocky soil. 

Here comes one of my lieutenants,” said the captain, 
ling his head toward the crest of the hill. 

own the slope came a tall lieutenant, with chin thrust 

htly forward, and eyes appraising us suspiciously 

iss,” I could almost hear him saying to himself. “Some 
Brass snooping around.” I would have bet money he 

ited to spit, only in that barren land any form of mois 
Was too precious to part with, even in a gesture of 

ust. 

Hello, Dave,” an amused gleam was in the captain’s 

ht blue eyes as he glanced from his lieutenant to Ralph 
me. “Take a load off your feet.” 

Ve were introduced, as Dave’s six feet of lanky frame 
being folded into a position of ease. “They were ask 
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ing me about those replace ments we got a couph of months 
ago down at Bou Kadra,” the captain concluded 

Dave flushed and | Saw that he Was SCV¢ ral years younvel 
than his company commande: 


“What 


about ‘em?” Dave asked, somewhat defiantly 


When he spoke , cracks in his pare hed lips opened to show 
streaks ol dust caked blood 

“Well,” I said, “we're interested in finding out what 
happened to them.” 

While talking, | had unhooked my canteen and un 


screwed the top Both Dave ind the capt Wn looked at me 


- ‘ 
in horrified embarrassme nt for moment ind the n ear h 


gazed off in different directions. All water was strictly 


rationed, and on a very meagel basis at that \ man might 
have water and need some badly, but he wasn’t supp ed to 
show such poor taste as to take a drink in front of others 
who might not be so fortunate as to have any 

But | didn't have watel That morning | had be n tor 


tunate and my cantecn 


enough to secure a bottle of win 
was full to the neck as I held it out invitingly to the « iptain 
He accepted it with ipologetic reluctance, but after on 
sniff of its contents an ippreciative grin | rinkled his dust 
covered face. 

“We're being bribed, Dave,” he 


couple of husky swallows 


chuc kled and took a 


lL hen, after an inquiring glance 


at me, he passed the canteen to his lic utenant From then 
on our conversation was on a more friendly pl ne 

“Those re placem« nts were a pain in the necl ‘id Dave 
making a tentative try at moistening his sore lips with th 
tip of his tongue. “They were bodies to fill vacancies, but 
that’s about all could be said of ‘em. We got them at Bou 


] 


Kadra just before we made that end run tor Uurprisé if 


tack. Those fellows didn't cause us any trouble the n, becau ( 
Dave paused 


nhirmation 


the chow was 900d and we weren't under fire 
and looked at his company commander for c 

“That's right,” the captain greed, “but first tell them 
about Peterson z 

Dave grinned sheepishly and inspected the sok 
shoes to cove! his embarrassme¢ nt 

“Well,” he said, “Peterson was one of those fellows who 


} 


couldn't do anything I reme mber th it, in phy ical tt ining 
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peri he uldn't even play leapfrog He'd kick the 
ll on his face. I took him out alone and 
him, but he never got anywhere " 
Dave looked up as though half expecting Ralph and m 
rd. But both of us had commanded com 
nd in every outfit we had ever been in charge of 
| been at least one Peterson. Our smiles reassured 
hi ntinued 
I n't so much that Peterson couldn't ever do any 
hing the right way, but he was always doing something the 
\t inspections he never had all his equipment 
he iS never in step [here didn’t ever seem 
that I wasn't on the « irpet on account of Peter 
So a up! of weeks before we left the States I took 
ir regimental medico out and bought him a few drinks 
Noting the reminiscent faraway look dawning in Dave’s 


| hastily prottered my canteen When it had gone th 
Dave resumed 


air medico ent Peterson off some wher and Wwe sailed 
hout him. And then Bou Kadra, when we needed 
battle repla ements in the worst way, who shows up with a 


f other misfits, but Peterson!” 
challenged the captain. “Tell ‘em that you had 
on when you got rid of Peterson, and when 


he cam hac k you had the third platoon, but | made you 


aoe 
take him rust the ame 


Be fore Dave 


ind ext nded the opened end. “How about 


could answer, Ralph pulled out a package 


1 T the red one evelid dropping slightly tor my 
benefit. When each had taken one, Ralph pre ssed_ the 
whol pa upon the ¢ iptain “Go on, take it, Ralph in 


isted. “We can get some more 


Without appearing to be rude, I could see the captain 
rving to ascertain how many Cigarettes were left and 
mentally « ilculating just how he was yoing to divide them 


comm ind 


up among hi 
Und r cover ol Ralph s dive rsion, | isked, “A hat eventu 
illy happened to Peterson: 
Oh,” Dave drew smoke deeply into his lungs. “He did 
just like always. The very first thing, he stuck his head up 
when everyone else had theirs down and a German sniper 


puta bullet right through the middle of it!” 
R ph ind I were a little taken aback and watched silently 
is Dave carefully rubbed out his cigarette on a near-by rock 
| 


inal at p pe d the - into His poc ket. 
Did you get 1 | those guys into the tront line?” asked 


b only hed sbout theee others,” Dave seid, o Bittle 
morosely One them was a guy named Perkowski. He 
ilwavs was a dead beat and ran away just before we got to 
the Port of Embarkation. When he rejoined at Bou Kadra 
had some kind of an excuse and since he was better 
I guess we were glad to have him.” Dave 


When 


Beja everyone knew we were going into a 


than nothing 
shook his head gloomily. “But that was a mistake. 
we moved to 
fight. So Perkowski volunteered to go back to the kitchen 
to bring up chow and that’s the last time I saw him!” 

“\\ hat happe ned?” | asked 

Dave picked up a rock and heaved it at a venturesome 


“The next I heard of Perkowski 


was in a letter from headquarters asking why I hadn't rec- 


lizard some ten teet away 
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ommended Private Perkowski for a Purple Heart on ac 


\ 


of he’s in a hospital with a bullet hole through his foot 
% hat did you tell them?” grinned Ralph. 
told them!” interposed the captain, grimly. “| 
te plenty of guys getting shot where it counted 
out wasting a Purple Heart on anyone who got h 
wounded a ration dump five miles beyond rang 
enemy artillery. If I ever see Perkowski wearing a P 
Heart, I'll choke him to death with my bare hands!” 
Dave lau 


“Just like somebody will be spending Pete 


“He will be wearing it, don’t you worry,” 
bitterly. 
ten thousand dollars insurance. The government 

ould have been better off if they'd taken my advicy 
that dumb cluck instead of spending 
grand, just to have him bumped off!” 


gotten rid « 


“What happened to the rest of thos« replacement 
got at Bou Kadra?” I asked. 

“Well,” reflected the captain, “there was that fi 
Gustane. He was always using big words to tell about 
rights of men and how they were being trampled on. | 
I noticed the only thing Gustane was really interested 
was his own skin. The boys caught him stealing y 
from the company supply and they would have killed | 
if | hadn't interfered. So I put him on kitchen police, 
the first thing he does is swipe our kitchen truck one 1 
to go off on a joyride of his own, runs into a mine c1 
and busts OUI truck all to hell. For that, the mess serg 
kicked his tail over half of North Africa and we hav 
seen Mr. Gustane since!” 

[he captain shifted slightly to glance searchingly « 
the hillside where his men drowsed in the sun, for all 1 
world like a colony of prairie dogs, re ady at the first 
of danger to whisk into their holes. 

“Some of those sad sacks may be around right nov 
“but if they are, it’s only because we aren't 
Give us movement orders and let us start up to th 


he resumed, 
a hight. 
front and those birds would be hidden out so quick 
would take a ) regiment of MPs to find ’em!” 

“Tell me, “What do your other kid 
think of those gangplank jumpers and hiderouters?’ 
Is carefully. Satished 
apparently, that we were versed in something other thar 
purely theoretical wartare, the captain settled himselt 


’ | said, earnestly. 


Both young officers inspected 


little more firmly on the rocky terrain and began to expound 

“In our first scrap all of us were eager be vers. We 
run a mile to get a shot at the Krauts and for a lot of the 
boys it was their last mile. 
cautious. We lost fewer men but we had losses just 
same. Taking this hill right here, we had fifty per « 
casualties. So now we all know that each time we a 
our own number gets that much closer.” 

[he captain scooped up a handful of pebbles and bec 
tossing them at a crack in a large boulder. 

“It’s nice to be a hero if you live to enjoy it, ” he resun 
“But our boys are beginning to wonder where the hell 
rest of our Army is. We aren't anxious to win all 
medals. And each time we go into a fight, a few mor 
the conscientious lads begin to wonder } yust how wrong 
to hide out and not go forwe ard with the outfit. So the 
it works out is, the more fighting a guy does, the mor 
knows how to keep from getting killed foolishly. And : 


From then on we were m 
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vou know he figures out it’s foolish to get killed 
) then on he’s not so sure the dead beats have nt 
little smarter than he has been all the time 
tain threw his last pebble, dusted off his hands 
his arms. “It’s all very much mixed up, he 
Some folks won’t fight at all, others will fight a 
| still others will stay with it until they drop or 
\nd I'm damned if | know what 


1 


the way they do!” 


a little stiflly and placed my hand on his 
ae said, 


makes any of 


mv teet 
aptain, “you ve got enough to do with 
ng about such matters. Just keep yourself alive 
you can help figure it out when the war is over.” 
nd I shook hands and wished the captain and 
best of luck, before starting down the rocky hill 


\\ = glanc ed 


if the young \mericans we passed on the way, 


T hey 


ur car was hidden in an olive grove. 


» which were fighters and which were not. 
the same. 

bottom of the hill we found the driver of our car 
sation with a motoreycle MP. 

I asked. 

| guess not,” the MP looked us over quite care 
But I have to check up on all cars and trucks in this 


hing wrong: 


[he boys are kind ot careless whose Cal they use these 
| what they use When I came along your 
is off in the bushes somewhere and 
eing watched. 


‘em for. 
your cal 
It wouldn’t have stayed here long.” 
rrupted the driver's explanation of the necessity 
him away from the car to ask a question of the MP 
Link someone would he ive stolen our car? 
grin overspread the MP’s 
it's more like borrowing 


ain't exactly 
, or converting it to some 
any kind of an automobile stand 


tace. “It 


ruse. But you leave 


und with nob« dy watching it and the boys are going 
t salvaging parts or just take the whole thing along 
time. 
How long have you been on MP duty?” 
Ever since I come in the 
for six years. 


\alph asked 
Army. And before that I was 
[ guess that’s why they made MP 
me. 
tell me,” Ralph’s interest quickened, “do you think 
I stitutional psychopath, that Is tO Say, the more or less 
1 type or morally weak person can be made into a 
ldier?” 
n, Colonel,” the MP regarded Ralph very seriously 
in's a crook in C ~~ ig 
rk, Cincinnati, o any et re else you put him. And 
s for the Army, too. What you've got in the Army 
e, and in any bunch of people you're going to have 
mount of crooks and weaklings.” 
n you don’t think the Army can make men out of 
asked, both amused and pleased 
s also a philosopher. 


», he’s going to be crooked in 


find cop 


give them men’s jobs, all right,” he conceded, “and 
you can make them do those jobs for a while. But 
They'll 
Sooner or later, to what they was in the first place.” 

, look,” said Ralph eage tly, “how about these fel 
10 take cars and things. like that? They're soldiers 
t of them are darn good fighters, too.” 
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n't many of them you can change inside. 


AUG 


Sure,” the 


MP agreed, “and 
would get them in jail back home 
the hell of it like 


things 


they do lots of things that 


But they do it just Lor 


and do 


fellows go off on a spree 


They ain't like the regulal drunk who nev 


up and will do most anything to get more liquor. You 


Il this shooting now,” the MP warmed up to his sul 


when the war's over these guys ain't going to 


keep 


looking for someone to kill. Chances are most ol them w 


ever want to see another dead man or fire another! gun 


right,” | said and then idded CN 


had 


Pe thaps you re 


mentally, “Have you 
neurotics? 
lo my surprise the MP took that one 


We pick up a lot of sti 


call psvchoneur tics. But 


right in his 

Oh, sure! vgglers that the medic 
they aint much ditflerent {1 

the other been talking 

} 


what it takes to begin with, 


h id 


so they cave in as soon as the 


kind we ibout. They never 
voin’ gets tough.” 
“Well, much obliged,” I s 
Next time we won't be 
The MP nodded, straddled his motore vcle and 


down the Starting pedal. 


aid, ve 


so Care less with our Cal 


tting into the autom 


shoved 

‘And you'd better not 
, either,” he 
“First thing you know you'll ste p on a mine and then you'll 


With that parting hot 


90 wander 
ing around like you done admonished our driver 
be needin’ spare parts for yours¢ lf 
he roared off down the road 
‘That's a cop for you, laughed Ralph 
under his breath 
ing my eye in the mirror, he 
I took out a list, with 


which were marked the locations 


y ] 
But our drivel 


Then catcn 
W here te i! 


ope rations 


called him something else, 
said hastily, 
together map on 
of various he adquarte rs 

[hat seems to have been the last company commander we 
set Out to see, Ralph.” 

“Well, they've all told us the same kind of stories,” Ralph 
“Why don’t we try some of the boys his 
We consulted our map 


replied her up 
egimental CP in 


Ralph put his finger on a marl Let 


“There's a 1 
that farmhouse.’ 
drive the re and sec who's In it 

Just before reaching the farmhouse, we were h 
another MIP and told that \ Ve 
under cover of some trees and go the rest of the 
foot. It wasn’t healthy in North Africa to have 


tire tracks leading to a headquart rs 


] 
| 
| 


would have to 


CAVE 


Inside the farmhouse we found 1 dec plive ly mild lool I 


ing colonel chewing gum who had been an even milder 
seen him 
rucified,” he said, with a 
State of Illinois itself Will vou look at 
Is the war over o1 have you YUVS lost your way?” 

“Darned if it 
player,” 


looking captain che wing gum the last time we had 


“Well I'll be « 


draw] as long as the 


in prewal days 


M ho’s he re! 


isnt two-goal (¢ vCOTUC, the — n = 


What did they bring 


Ralph jeered in return you 
over for, to teach equitation?: 

\fter those 
S¢ ttled down to busine Ss 

“Look, George,” making 
what happened toa bunch ot re place ments sent over here 


Bou Kadra Do 


and a few other more ribald pleasantrie 


I said, “we are Inquiry into 


about the time your outfit was you Tr 
member them?” 

“Are you trying to pull my leg?” George's draw! began to 
resemble the sound of an 88 she ll. “Ot 


| very day 


course | ren mbe r 


them. I dream about them 


I’m trying to get 
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ome ol them out of my hair | here never was a WOTSE 


bunch of misfitting, misbegotten lumps of humanity. If 
that's the best you have left, keep ‘em home and we'll win 
the war without any help. If I could get my hands on the 


muy WV ho ent that load ol tripe ove! here, I'd crucity him.’ 

[hey were better than nothing at all, weren t they, 
Ceorge Ralph chided gently 

Not much!” George remained vehement. “Not much 
t all! I bet | could go out and get a bunch of volunteer 
b y scout whi d doa lot better 

What do tho e te llow do th if SO bad?” I asked 

You name it ind they I] do it, re plied George bitterly 
If a captured gun goes off accidentally and hurts any of our 
wn men, it’s one of those replacements who didn’t know it 

is loaded. When a ration truck hits a mine and our chow 
gets blown to hell, it’s one of those same re placeme nts we 
can thank for going hungry. Anytime my AWOL rate 
irts climbing | know my noncoms have forgotten to keep 
1 close watch on those birds and the medicos taking sick 
report know them all by their first names.’ 

Ralph and | pi ked up our ears at that last statement 

Have you been having many psychiatric casualties, 
(eorgt I asked, as casually as | could 

George opened his mouth and then shut it again in com 


ple te surprise Sav,” his draw! was more suspicious. “ Are 
you tellows mixed up in those newlans igled ideas the Medi 
( il Corp is trying to put over on us: 


\\ h it ike iS are those , George: smiled Ralph 

‘There's a medical colonel visiting the division who is 
trying to te ll us that some of the guys who fold up without 
getting hit are sick, or something. Believe me, if I catch 
anyone trying to tell my men they are sick when they're 
just trying to lay down on the job, I'll crucify him! Why, 
oddammit, they can’t do that!” 


[hose men are probably suffering from an anxiety 


tate said Ralph, nodding sagely at me for George's 
beneh 

No doubt,” I agreed, solemnly, “and the colonel, of 
course l son noted neuropsychiatrist He's probably 


down here making a study of psychoneurotics and consti 
tutional psychopaths 

\larmed, George looked from me to Ralph and back 
vain. “Now listen,” he recovered himself, “I don’t know 
what you fellows are up to, but you can’t fool me about 
my own men. They aren’t any crazier than you are and | 
don’t want any nut doctors coming around saying they are.” 

Il hey're not crazy at all, George,” I said, cut’ ‘ng out the 
hor eplay [he ones we are talking about, the psycho 
neurotics, are sick. They have functional disorders induced 
hy nervous strain under stress. 

What kind of disorders?” demanded George. 

Why, they lose their appetites, develop headaches, or are 
constantly tired and depressed. Some of them have in 
somnia or, when they do go to sleep, they have horrible 
nightmares. They get jittery and are too sick to carry on.” 

What are you trying to give me?” George snorted 
disgust. “Who doesn’t lose his appetite just before going 
into a scrap? And who isn’t jittery and doesn’t have night 
mares alter he Ing in one? \ ere all like that, only it doesn’t 
mean we are sick.’ 

‘The difference is, George, that you get over it in a very 
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short time and are back to normal again. Some ; 
don't. They're the same a month after a scrap 
after, and they are still that way when it comes 
into the next fight. 7 hey never recover from th 
and it gets steadily worse as long as they are und 
ditions that first made them that way. That is w] 
sick and called psychoneurotics.” 

“Nuts!” George drawled. “I don’t believe it. ‘ 
has thought up a new two-bit word for being ye! 

Ralph and I regarded George thoughtfully. H 
fighting guy and his opinion carried considerab| 

‘Do you have a regimental surgeon?” asked R 

“Sure, and a damn good one, too. He’s right | 
back room. You want to see him?” 

“Why not bring him in here and we'll all t 
I suggested. 

In response to George's shouted summons, a du 
major, with a blond mustache and beat up spectac 
into the room. 

“Charlie,” George began, without any pream! 
many men from this outfit have dead-beat their \ 
hospital?” 

Charlie’s eyes bulged and he wet his lips ne: 
fore answering. “W hy, Colonel,” he defended. 
think there have been any real dead beats sent to a | 

“Probably not,” Ralph spoke up, “but have all 
been wounded?” 

“Why no, of course not!” Charlie responded, \ 
assurance. Evidently, the slight apprehension displ 
dealing with his regimental commander was not fel 
speaking to others. “We've had our share of puln 
trouble, malaria, trench feet and so on, just like 
organizations.” 

“How about psychoneurosis?” I asked, quiet! H 
you written that diagnosis on any of your inal 

The major’s rotund little body jerked once, spasmodi 
as though a hypodermic needle had une xpectedly bee C] 
jabbed into one of his round little buttocks. His eve: f the 
appe: alingly from us to his natural protector, the colo 

‘Now, goddammit, you can’t do that,” George imn 
ately intervened between us and his subordinate. “\\ Frct | 
fighting a war and we're not getting much help d 
either. You’re not doctors and Charlie is. You lea’ 
and his diagnoses alone.” 

George’s sudden belligerence, coupled with ¢ 
obvious relief, struck Ralph and me as being so funny 
could not restrain our laughter. — 

“Listen, George,” I said, when we had recover 
our merriment, “this inquiry is not on the critical side at \ 
all. We're honestly looking for information. So, « 
and relax. Just what is the deal regarding these bi 
filter back to the first-aid stations with no visible s 
sickness or wounds?” 

George regarded us for a few moments, his habit 
chewing becoming more deliberate and serious. “All rig 
he finally said, “you asked for it and now you're going 
get it! To start out with, I want to say that anyb 
thinks our boys want to fight is crazy. And anv 
believes they will keep on fighting indefinitely hasn't 2° 
the brains that God gave geese. So it comes down 
long we humanly can keep them going while the 
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| 


ey are liked. 


ever, 


time. 


f being killed. For that, I turn you over to Ch: utlie 
them all and knows what their limitations are 
Ss : om ot confide nce, the chub by little doctor 


All of 


He Was 1n his 


ons ot self consciousness and uncertainty 


n, "le became dignified and assured. 

ment and possessed knowledge he knew to be irref 
Conseque ‘ntly, he balanced back and forth on the 
his feet and one could almost visualize him as 

ng a group of internes 

“but 


n a combat regiment soon discovers that his most 


m not psychiatrist,” he began simply, any 


problems are in the fields of psychiatry and pss 


During training we had to deal with these men 
Army, at all. 
ed those who were determined to avoid hazardous 
Now, 
e beginning to lose their fortitude which 
tted them to endure the nightm. ires of battle.” 


dn't want to be in the Later we en 


gardless of consequences we are confronted 


en who ar 
there many of them?” | interrupted. 
shadow of a smile flickered across the little doctor's 
ie ot them were evel mentally prepared tor such 
eal. Their own pride and sense of obligation to their 
les keeps them going. When those fail, they come to 
First, 
I give them nourishing 


\fter that, 


xhausted, both in body and mental attributes 
nust he restored physically 
ind then an opiate for dreamless rest 
n them mentally.” 

irlie glanced down .; ipologetically at his none too im 
‘| don’t look much like and they 
in't listen to me a minute if I tried to make the eagle 
m or talked about are fight 


r. The only possible approach to their restoration is 


ve hgure. ~ a soldier 


honor OI duty OT what we 
the lines ot lovalty to their squad, the platoon, and 


The ‘Outfit.’ ” 


about loyalty to their officers?” 


mpany. In other words, 
| 


ow asked Ralph, with 
' 

ked grin at George 

“Othcers are 


Otherwise they a 


irlie shook his head. part of the ‘Outfit’ 


re outsiders and the men 
Usually, 
ire able to return a man to his organization the 
But if he i 
ind at each appearance Oul mental therapy 1S le SS 
last 


e of performance we are ever going to get out of the 


no feeling of loyalty toward them, whatever. 
Wwe ¢ 
not killed or wounded he will come 
tive. Sooner or later we will have extracted the 
ind he is through!” 


Jo you mean he is through with combat, or with the 
v, or what?” 


arlie shrugged, “ 


I asked earnestly. 
He definitely is through with combat 


s long as he remains in the Army he will always retain 


ir that something will happen again to force him into 


Cherefore, he has but one thought and desire and 


to get out of the Army entirely so he never again will 

posed to so many kinds of violent death he has seen 

innot obliterate from his every thought!’ 

the momentary silence that followed, Ri ilph spoke up, 
1 here is the sixty-four dollar question. Does that 


him a psychone urotic or not?” 


irlie removed his battered spectacles, rubbed _ their 


‘All I 
s, that if I were to write down the symptoms of those 


rv would correspond 
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| and then re pl: iced them on his nose 


exactly to those of a depressive 


Ot course 
t¢ back to 


yntrols his reflexes 


refle XCS are d rect 


OI anxiety type ol psychoneurot 1K ! psychone ul 


rotics symptoms theoretically da something in 
early life which influences or c and ; 


tions later on. But these men’s 
their 


since they never before had been su 


irrevocably associated with experiences 
] 


Cheretore, ected te 


he vond 


the 


comparable experience, it is difficult to establish 


reasonable doubt in explanation ol their reaction to 
greatest stress that any person can be subjected to.’ 


For little Charli 


large subject, as Ralph and I both told him 


well by 


You'd make 


guy, had certainly done 


a darn good psychiatrist,” | yssured him 


Charlie shot a 


tracting 


whil CX 
| hanks 


think SO he Cause 


timorou glance his colonel] 


a folded paper trom his 


shirt pocket 


very much,” he said. “I’m glad you lve 


just received orders directing my return to England for 
course in psychiatry 


“What!” Georg 


that come in?” 


nearly SU ll wed his gum 


“When did 
from Charlie’s hand 
iting signature. “Why 


\\ hat do you 


Our medico 


He snatched the ord 
at the 


it’s a division order, he 1 mae 


and glanced ingrily authen 


meni 


suppose has got into those guy ; have been 


] 
care of the sick and 


What more 


doing all right. They've been taking 


wounded during this whole campaign could 
they learn in school? 
been doing so well as Charlie 
fatigue cases, | suggested. “Maybe 
some of the men have been forced to stay ) 
“Well, George almo 
‘you going to run a war; let all the 
hoht?” 
‘As to that, 
feet. “Your who 
] 


orders, may have some intormation on the 


Perhaps they haven't all 
has with your battle 
in too long 


tol Pete’s sake, t shouted, 


else are guys go who don 
want to 


know, | 


] 
mmandetr 


’ ] 1 
| wouldn't nrugged ind got to my 


( h irlic S 
ubject \t 


] 
division Cr lgned 
my 
rate, | intend to ask him al out it 


“Well, 


he has any ideas about making it easier 


u tell him for me that if 


tol 


going 


when vou see Terry, vi 


men to get into 


hospit. ils instead of the front lines, he i to be awful 


short of soldiers pretty soon 
“We'll tell him his division might los« 
greed Ralph as we shook hands and started fi 
"That is, if it 
George yelled 
\rm\ ind you kn \' 
Ralph was a little thoughtful as we 


reputatiol 
m the 


to rf SC 


tarm 


house toward our Car. h is one 


“Why, 


he St div ision 1n the whole 


goddammit, ifter us, “this is 


ugh the 
walting 
solilo 


SOTTV 


trudged thr 
ind driver Wel 


\rm\ 


ror ks and sand to whe re our Cal 
“This is 


quized 


lions 1Nn the 


should 


one ol the be St divi 


“Do you Suppose We 
other division to W irk ons: 


“No! 


h 1S the 


il\ I ch e thi 


ind fine 


record 


| said [hat Is Vv 


longest history in th 
matter what we find out, the people at home 
we went around looking for the worst 

With the toe of one shoe, Ralph dribbled 
ahead of him for a few steps. “Do vou 
Stateside are 


“Not if we 


to believe u invhow 


that the I boy 


9oing 
intimate 
natural-born heroes,” | answered 
“Then where do these psychoneur 
\alph. 
“That,” I sighed, “ 


is what 








“en 


k @, 


me 


at 
EE 
Tai ; 


Heartbreak Campaign 





(A review by COLONEL CBi) ( 


ler IS A RECORD OF 


that it 


A HEARTBREAK CAMPAIGN SO COM 


pe t¢ ntly et te rth 1utomatically invalidates the of 


ficial history eventually to be published 1 think | am safe 
in saying thi is probable that the official history will 
ritten, and edited to the point ol emascula 
Certainly 


the early drafts with which I was familiar 


nan ¢ flort tO maintain international accord 
this wa tru 
is they were being 

| ldridg« » most important service 
the fact that he lay 


average \merican whe n he attempts to work jointly with 


prepared 
to the country lies in 
open the complete naivete of the 


the nati nals ol othe 
L here ho ¢ 


character! tie 


r countries in efforts great and small. 
It is merely a natural 
that the United 


ed by potentially threatening frontiers, 


rime in this naivete. 
engendered by the fact 
States is not ring 
does not have eternally to dicker diplomatically tor political 
ind economic health. 


| he relore 


etforts ol war or 


CNISTCNCE 
when thrown with other nationals in joint 
peace, Americans expect a casual open- 
aims with resulting com- 
The fact that thev 


0 shoc king that even 1n Ie pe titive situations 


handedne ss, a tree exchange ot 


promise, and a joint bearing of the load 
never get it is 
it 1s still Imp ssible to believe 
fight until they 
doubt—and with no 
It was Empire policy, in my opinion, 
British Foreign Office. Eldridge 
forth quite plainly and kicks himself delightfully 


because he didn’t understand it earlier in the 


In Burma, the British didn’t want to 


could win without a shadow of 
great military effort 
closely controlled by the 
sets this 
in the pants 
he couldn’t conceive 
a general staff 


actions on all 


game because like most Americans, 


of a country in m ule rn times that could have 


wlicv in a global war of fighting retrograde 
| =) on) ~ _ 


*W rath In Burma. By Fred Eldridge. New York: Doubleday and 


Company, 1946 Pages; $3.00 
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fronts, publicized with the “gallant little England” . th 
and aimed at delay until the rest of the world, n 


ing primarily the United States, pitched in to help. 


trine, 


[his is no indictment of England. The Imperial Ger today 
eral Staff would be fools not to pursue this doctrine. But e | 
\mericans are fools if they don’t realize it. But 


\t the Japanese high-water mark in Burma, Britain 
left with a red-hot potato. She had lost a lucrative coun ed 
try. She had lost it as she gained it in 1858—by militar nd ¢ 
So far, fair enough. But on her hands Britair est. It 
had two © hinese divisions that had helped her lose Burma in | 
\nd China has a disturbing claim to parts of Burma tl 
older than England’s claim itself. And General Joe Stilw 
was there, with primarily a Chinese training mission and 
desire to carry it out—and subsequently with a mission of 
“prosecuting the war against Japan with all means at his 
disposal,” and a determination to carry that out. 

lhe facts are that General Stilwell carried it out. And Hs 
the facts are further that the only continuous, planned 
gressive action in Burma was put on by Merrill’s Ma: 
ers, two Chinese divisions (American-trained at Rang 
and part of a third, with the AAF taking magnificent R 
honors. 

I do not mean to say that the British didn’t fight. | 
did, to against their over-all policy. |! 
died as gallantly as Americans died, when they h 
But Empire policy was to occupy Burma when it dro} 
into the basket, not to grab for it. And that was that 
interim period until MacArthur held out the basket 
apparently to be spent organizing a vast corps of civil 


conquest. 


when forced 


othcers. 

Friction over differences of policy made a magni 
madhouse of the Theater. It was enhanced by th: 
that as charming as the Briton can be on occasion at home, 
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becomes insufferable when he goes out to his own So what does Wrath In Burma do as a book? Well, for 
na civil or military job. He translates Bermondsey one, it will comfort a few Americans whose dead lie out 
vfair in his mind, and acts accordingly. there in the Burma jungles. For two, it will give to those 
too, the American working with him does one of Americans who served farther east than Delhi or Cal 
gs—falls for his smoke screen and becomes hope-  cutta an evening of table-pounding, chortling, cursing vin 
\nglophiliac—or fights him directly and hates his  dication. For three, it will explain patiently to the Delhi 
Vhichever happens, the American loses his worth at and Calcutta wallahs what really happened at the wai 
in agent of his country. The middle of the road is while they dined at the Cecil or Firpo’s and chased WRNS 
y effective course, with a knife always handy. to their nests. For four, it should teach Americans to wall 
is enhanced also by the fact that by and large, both warily in future with foreign nationals on their own real 
s sent out some second-rate people to operate on estate. For five, it will Q1VE the British Fore lon 4 Mice a bad 
het levels. Not all of them were second rate, some several hours, because whereas Britain is used to its intet 
ime, but the second-raters had a field day of it. national machinations, it hates like hell to have them 
of this escaped the good news nose of Brother thrown in its face 
xe, and as a result he lays them out in the pages of here isn't any Anglophobia in what | ) 
In Burma in a line as long as Knute Rockne’s sub- _ nor will there ever be. If I lived on a bleak island in th 
quarterbacks. A fink is a fink, regardless of what he North Sea and had to hold the commercial whip over 


his shoulders. Read about them and weep. And line of red dots half the world around—or starve to death 





ber that in any future situation of this kind, it is bet I'd be the same way. British foreign policy is based on the 


have a direct wire to the State Department than it is stark instinct of self-preservation and 


must, perforce 
8lmm. ammunition. And | would say also that — ruthless. | 
der of the British Empire on the chest of an Ameri But I don’t. And neither does Eldridg« 
sometimes a kind of political scarlet letter 140,000,000 other Americans. The Battl 
us shift to China. a long way back, but what exists today is two 
i good many years we have kidded ourselves about home real estate, two vast and growing p pul it) 
China has no modern army and it will have no vast sources of raw material and two open historic 
rn army for many years to come, for the simple rea- _ fensive, not offensive war—in effect, the United States 
that the Chinese have not yet developed a capability Russia. 
nass organization and have no technology and no Between them lie England, Gibraltar, Malta, Cypru 
ve of the mechanical civilization the world enjoys the Suez Canal, Aden, India, Assam, Burma, Malaya, 
y. Even the Chinese 22d and 38th Divisions in Burma Hong Kong and Wei Hai Wei—all British po 
fair only because they were American-trained. friction. 
But China does have a concept of modern internal poli Remember that when you read Wrath In Burm 
vorse than any a citizen ol Jersey City has ever experi remember it if you should wake up some morning 
a compound of ‘Tweed-Pendergast, Ponzi, Capone “Gosh! What happened to the United Nation 
1d Coué, based on the individual take, from highest to low Thanks, Fred, you have made a lot of things so 


It finally got Stilwell out. It would have gotten a lesser the wrath turns upon us ourselves, because we w 


much sooner. Read I Idridge and see how and why. opumistic punks 


Secret Police and War 


(A review by BRIGADIER GENERAL DONALD ARMSTRONG) 





[AS THE KIND OF DOMESTIC POLICE FORCE MAINTAINED governmental control of every 

tate anything to do with the question of war and characterizes certain nations 
Mr. Asher Brynes answers yes. His reasoning is Mr. Brynes enunciates a the 

on the divergent historical evidence that he finds in control prevent a free politica 

1, England, and the United States with glances at a to end war, let us honestly 

er of other nations. His attitude toward the proble ms a State to it with 

r is realistic. For example, he denies the effectiveness thing is a secret p lice for 

irmament as a measure to keep the peace. If, as Mr. _ loses the civil character 

s believes, the peoples of the world preter peace to ind in this country, and 

ve ought to recognize what it is that enables a nation loving nations should 

it without consulting the people. Mr. Brynes affirms measures they can t 

he political police of authoritarian, highly centralized Most of the book i ( 


ments makes war possible. Of course, this is not Russia and England. Russia 


hole answer to recourse to war, but nevertheless an without Strategic frontiers lt ul 


singly important one in an age that knows stringent sions from the west, south, and east. As a consequet 


° ] 
; am institutions have evolved under the fundamental needs of 
rnment Against the People By Asher Brynes. New York 1 . ' a 
Mead & Company 1946 265 Pages: $3.00 detense. Governme nts in Russia have ( han r d | he de 
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tense needs have remained constant. As long as invasion 
nd war must be a matter of governmental policy, “so long 


the problems of detense and the fears of insecurity press 


upon this exposed land it will remain organized for war 
in peace as well as wat (his, according to Mr. Brynes 
( pl iins the Russian political police that has lasted through 

| the different regimes for over four centuries. “To de 
fend the nation its successive governments have always 


~ 


had to begin by det nding their own authority within it.” 


In contrast, England's history testifies to the effect on 
ice and wat organization of an area well protected by 
nature (C,cog! iphy long enabled the people to get along 


ell without defense and therefore the State had and 
needed no power to coerce the people. In England a wat 
nust be popularly supported to be fought at all 

What this all adds up to in Mr. Brynes’ estimation is not 
the use of economic sanctions against potential disturbers 


f the peace. We 


nation should cncouraye with our 





intellectual and physical resources the nations 
the people have a deciding voice on the questior 
We should aid the social and economic life of nat 
are truly democratic and on our side. The coro]! 
be that such aid should be denied nations wh 
police forces are potent builders of a mobilization ag 
[his book is an important contribution to bett 
edge ot the causes of war. It is more constructive, | 
In Warning the people of this country against 
dangers than in establishing an effective remedy 
Wars took place when secret police were undrea 
although under present conditions it is almost incon 
that a war of aggression could occur without be 
secret political police within the aggressor nation 
must continue to examine all the causes of war in | 
oratory of the social and political scientists. M) 
has contributed a valuable textbook to the research 
ists in this field and a most important book to the 
citizen with an interest in this country’s future 


Montgomery on Leadership 


(A review by GEORGE BERNARD SHAW) 


\r THIS MOMENT, WHEN HUMAN EQUALITY IS SO UR 
fontiy at issue between Socialists and Reactionaries, both 
| them all at sixes and sevens about it, it is a pity that so 
few military geniuses are also literary geniuses. 

Marlborough, pen in hand, was a booby. Exceptions are 
Caesar, Napoleon, Wellington and Montgomery: two 


Irishmen, a Corsican and an ancient Roman. And of these 


only two, Napoleon and Montgomery, have written about 
the qualities which made them victorious generals instead 
ol Blimp 

Napoleon was so ¢ xcessively profe ssionalized Che was 
ent to a military school at the age of 11) and so completely 
indoctrinated with the academic 18th century battle tactics, 
vhich he practiced with such extraordinary ability and 
ptitude that he fought his last pitched battle exactly as he 
had fought his first 

lo him Wellington was an amateur; for you cannot make 
1 thorough soldier of an English or an Irish general; they 
ire not caught and trained young enough, and are gentle 
men first ind soldiers after. 

[he greatest of them gave up their profession, like 
Marlborough and Wellington, in horror and disgust at its 
butcheries; it is only the failures, like the Kaiser and Hitler, 
who try to establish themselves as tyrants by pushing mili 
tary terrorism to extremity. Montgomery would have 
stopped the war at any moment had that been possible. 

Napoleon seems an exception, as he was certainly not a 
failure as a gen ral; for he won battle after battle, and at 
Waterloo believed with good reason up to late in the after 
noon that he had won. Wellington admitted that it was a 
very neal thing, and would not allow a history of it to be 
written because the British artillery ran away. 

But Napoleon was driven to his fatal attack on Russia 
not so much by ambition to conquer the world as by the 


* Military Leadership. By Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery of El 
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fact that it was only as a great glory merchant that | 
been deified in France, and that only by continued | 
victories could he maintain that idolatry. Lord Mont 


ery, who omits this snag in the plans of all conque: 


goes so far as to declare that the idolatry of the glory 
chant is mostly sheer illusion. As a matter of fact aml 


conquerors do not last as long as fundamentally paci! 
ones, who with thrones within their reach, throw away t 


sword and end as political duffers and constitution 
actionaries. 

Che power of the military leader is a function of 
helplessness of the led. We all know how to do somet! 


But tor comprehe nsion of where to do it, whe ntod 


why to do it, where to buy the materials for it and to se] 


product after we have done our bit, we are in the hand 
the five per cent or so who can decide all these que St 


for us. Unless the five per cent are available and 
effective authority, no economic or political system 


work except to the extent of doing whi it was done | ast ti 


on the authority of Diehards, Duffers and Stick 
Muds. 
Now nobody who has not firsthand administrati\ 


perience can imagine the effect of authority conferr 


duffers. It goes to their heads at once. They parade 


privileges pompously, giving orders, often very crue! 
stupid orders, for the sake of showing off their or 
and power. 

Field Marshal Montgomery stresses a desire to don 
among the qualities that make a great military leadet 
attributes it to Napoleon; but he forgets, I think, the 
ful rabble of political windbag nincompoops who w 
power in Napoleon’s early days, and whose mass 
wholesale drownings, and insane cruelties of 
scription made the French Revolution stink in - n 
of history just as the corruption by power of the G: 
Government under Hitler did in our nostrils after 
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rose and superseded these gangs of black 
by lust for domination but by sheer gravitation. 
came to him because France had to be governed; 
the only man capable of the job. To such men 


t a luxury but a responsible and very hard 
ity 
ntgomery rose to the top in a whirlpool of, at 
nt soldiers who knew very thoroughly what was 
st time and could be trusted to do it again every 
, but 


knew what to do next time and how and whe n 


n the least because he wanted to dominate 


to do it when his Haig-ridden comrades did not 
face of the appalling mess and deadlock of our 
as Hitler truly called it, 
ess filibuster to hold us up tor months when 


cracy, which enables 


reading Lord 
rvs pamphlet, to make him absolute totalitarian 


ehrer, Emperor and Dictator of Europe for the 


starving, we are tempted, after 


yvea©rs with plenty ol plutonium at his disposal. In 


vears more would be done than our conferences 


cle ath 


gene ral lasts six years 


will do in fitty. And he would retuse to be worked to 
tor longer. Napoleon said that a 
\lontgome ry would certainly not pay anyone ? 000 a 


year to 


¢ 
] 
Ik 


oppose him, worry him, discredit and delay him 
He might possibly have to shoot postulants for that function 
i le ite ho 


would perhaps 


if they became too troublesome ble would 


opposition for the sake of opposition He 


est iblish concentration ¢ Imps for popular orators ind d 


b ters \t all eve nts he would find that he could not ve 


vern 


} 


without authority and power, that his success Mmustl ( 


judged by the results of five-year plans carried out in the 
teeth of popular \narchism disguised as Liberty; and that 
Democracy is practicable not as misrule or no rule by 
lgnoramuses, but as a choice between qu ilified rulers after 
say ) five years’ trial 

The Russian period is three vears, the American four 


the British five; but instead of democratic 


there 
that 
just wl if the POOT 
\nd sO Britons lw iVS W il] he 


iuthority 
IT¢ constitutional Vuarantees to the man in the Street 
he shall not be VOVE rned at all, which i 


mug desires slaves 


The Place of a Ground Commander’ 


CoMBINED CHIEFS OF STAFF SUBMITTED FOR MY 
tion a proposal by the British Chiefs of Staff that 
ground commander for the whole front north of 
ourg be appointed, to exercise, under me, opera 
ntrol and coérdination of all ground forces in 
n the offensive which was to take us across the 
[his suggestion was based upon the assumption 
the remainder of the front would remain on the 

contrary to my plans. I pointed out that, un 

se plans, the Ruhr marked the logical division 
mand zones, and that Field Marshal Montgomery 
be in charge of all the forces—the Canadian Army, 
\rmy, and U. S. Ninth Army—that were to parti 
the northern offensive to capture the Ruhr. In 

ter, during the operations preceding the Rhine 
General Bradley's 12th Army Group, comprising 
U.S. First and Third Armies, would concentrate pri 
n an offensive through the Siegfried Line along the 
riim-Bonn, with its left swinging north to support 
e Ninth Army and its right swinging south to flank th 

5 South of the Moselle, General Devers’ 6th Army 
with the U. S. Seventh and French First Armies, 
emain on the defensive at first, subsequently op 

to clear the Saar Basin and close to the Rhine when 
mans had been driven out of the zone north of the 


xisting Army Group system of command thus 
iturally into the operational plans which we had 
and I could not see how the appointment of a 
Ground Forces over the Army Group Commanders 
{ the forthcoming battles would in any way secure 
dination of effort. On the contrary, the appoint 
uld, in fact, have necessitated a duplication of per 


rpt from the Report of General Eisenhower to the Combined 


Staff. 
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have resulted 
such functions as the 


\rmy 


were already performed by my own He idquart rs 


sonnel and communications which could 


only in decreased efhiciency, while 


allocation of forces and supplic s between the 


zroups 
In this connection, my views as to the place ol 
called “ground” C-in-C in a theater commanded by a singl 


sSupTe me commander are roughly as { llows Ground LOTce 
should ordinarily be commanded iccording to the pt ssibili 


ties, frequently determined by geography, of ck 
Battleti Id command extends upw 
through the Division, Corps, Army, and Army Group Com 


mande r 


held supervision 
[his last commander is the highest ground com 
mander who has a logical function s parate trom that of 
the at the 

be sufhciently freed from broad strategic, 


[heater Commander and who, 


Same time, can 
ind civil 
problems to give his entire attention to the battl L he 

\rmy Gr up Com 
led, such as Supreme 


IS call (i 
or Theater Commander, necessarily controls broad strategy 


logistic, 

next higher commander above the 

mander, by whatever name he | 
) 

ind commands air and sea forces, 

one In position to bring additional strength to bear to in 


When the uch that 


C mnnhguration and extent permit « lose battle supervision by 


ind therefore Is the only 


] 
uence the action ground front 1s 


But 
\rmy Group in a single 
Theater, there cannot logically be an over-all ground com 
Theater or Supreme Com 
Each Army Group should normally occupy a 
\ special case 
would b operating 


each in a distinctly separate geogt phic il area and \ 


1 single Army Group Commander, then this officer is alse 
known as the Ground Commander of the entire fore: 
when there is more than one 


mander” from the 


S¢ parate 
m indet 


well defined channel of strategic advanc 


would be one where a series of armi 


close tactical relationship, one to the other In this cas 


} , 
directly sub rdinate t 


\rmy Group Com 


each Army Commander would bi 


the Theater Commander 


sInce in 


mander could serve no useful function 








SCIENCE AND WA 


Atom Antidote? 


[he counter to the atom, which mili 
men have been dreaming of ever 
n Hliroshima, may be a reality in th 
distant future. Research at Aber 
indicat that tw new we ipon 
m the haped charge principle 
ed in the baz ok might be the answel 
tided missiles or armored plane 
iryin itomic bomb The hirst IS a 
I f molten metal « ipable ot being 
! 1 | } hohter plane at an initial 
rate ol WO feet per second, which 
etrate heavy armor plate and 
missiles in flight The sec 
nd tided missile pac ked with 
hap ro to be launched from 
intiaircraft guns or possibly fired from 
het ded 1 les o1 planes to inter 
ept enemy proj iles and destroy them 
n Hiol 
7 7 y 

Mud Baths 

Baths of mud, peat, clay and various 


mineral water: have been used with good 


results by Soviet physicians in treatment 
of 1 unds, including injuries to 
mcryve 
7 7 7 

Ram Jet 

Hurling airplanes or guided missiles 
through space it supersonic speeds, a 
fying tovepipt leveloped by the Navy 


may power the we pons of a future wat 


Che ram jet, as it is called, is essentially 
! holl W pipe into which iif ms scooped 
ind ompre sed by its own speed fuel is 


The Republic Thunderjet, the Army's newest jet propulsion fighter. 
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injected and burned; the exhaust streams 


out the rear, giving a thrust like a rocket 
Y 1 4 


Better Bearings 


Supersonic speeds with 


ire more likely with the development ot 


jet pr pulsic mn 


a new antifriction bearing by the Army. 
Che bearing is insulated and is lubricated 
ind cooled by a special oiling system. 


7 y 7 


Venereal Disease 
The 


ofhcers to graduate schools in an effort to 


Army has been sending medical 


intensify the campaign against venereal 
Armed with latest techniques, 
these officers will staff health laboratories 
in Korea, Japan and Germany. Besides 


disease 


venereal disease, which reached a high of 
sixty-nine men per thousand during 1945 
they will search out sources of typhoid, 
smallpox, typhus, tropical diseases, tu 
berculosis, scarlet fever, sleeping sickness 
dise ases 


ind T¢ sp ratory 


7 3 y 


Like Knights of Old 


[he Ordnance Department has devel 
oped armor which is light and flexible 
enough for the vet 
against flying shell fragments. 


infantry, protects 
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GE to Develop Atomic Energy 


[he War Department has announced 
1 contract with the General Electric Com- 


pany for atomic energy research and de 








Unc 





velopment, including the t 
sponsibility for operation of 
ment plant at Hanford, V 
from the Du Pont Company 
Electric. Under the new cont 


conduct an extensive researc 


New Jet Plane 


The newest Army jet fight \ 
84 Thunderjet, has a speed of 
590 miles per hour, a servic 
1,000 miles and a service ceilir 
than 40,000 feet. Built by R 
hundred or more will be turn: 
See cut | 


Radar 


ing the coming vear. 


Atomic Warship 


An powered = warshij 
cruise a million miles on one fu 
according to Harry A. Winne 
dent of the General Electric (¢ 


atomic 


Scrub 


Pilotless Aircraft 


Thousands of bomb-carrving pilot nd \ 
aircraft could be 
thousands of miles away through 


rained on 


the radio navigation system called |or ypau 
that was used during the past war. A s 
entist who worked on the loran 


says that all-weather flying bom! 

be launched from hundreds of points an patient 
guided to their targets by an 5 | 
net of precisely timed signals sp: treated 


the are 1 attacked. 
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ground Survey 


rmy and Navy Munitions Board, 
charged with planning for the 
mobilization of the nation, is 
underground sites which might 
le for storage of tools and war 
n equipment and which might 
ible in wartime for vital indus 
luction and other military uses. 
ural caves and man-made caverns 
mines are being studied. 
same time shock-wave studies 
iy make even caverns deep un 
id untenable in atomic war are 
irried on at Aberdeen Proving 
Information gleaned from the 
st will be studied to find out at 
ght an atomic bomb should be 
d to crush solid rock to a depth of 


UU feet. 
y 7 7 


Radar Pulses Hermless 


Rumors that continued exposure to the 
ly short radio waves used in radar 
cause baldness or even sterility 
een scotched by Army medical ofh 

Intensive research with guinea pigs 
\ero Medical Laboratory at Wright 
ndicated no harmful effects what 
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Scrub Typhus Conquered 


Scrub typhus, one of the deadliest kill 
\rmy encountered in the Pacific 
\sia, can be treated successfully 
1 chemical, para-aminobenzoic acid, 
ling to the War Department’s USA 
yphus Commission. In a test conducted 
the building of the Ledo Road 
hteen patients were given the chemi 
hile sixteen were not. Three of the 
to whom the drug was not 
n died, while none of the cases 
ted were fatal. Patients receiving the 
nical had fewer days of fever, less 
evere symptoms and a shorter conva 
lescent period. 
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Explosive Plastic 
\ plastic explosive containing TNT 
itented recently. It can be molded 
ny desired shape. It burns freely 
ercely in air and can therefore be 
wr flares and rocket charges. 


A 7 ¢ 


Germans Slow In Atom Research 
Germans, despite their pioneer 
n nuclear research, got nowhere 
ie atomic bomb, according to Wil- 
Shirer, writing in the New York 
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Atomic scientists at Oak Ridge remove radioactive material from the atomic 
pile. Lead blocks and protective clothing shield workers from harmful rays. 


Times. Actually, they had abandoned 
hope of ever building one during the 
war. The German failure was due in part 
to the loss of top-flight scientists through 
the Nazi pogroms. The German govern 
ment appropriated only ten million dol 
lars for atomic research as opposed to our 
two billion. 


A Long, Cold Winter 


Three separate AGF task forces will 
test equipment under all winter condi 
tions beginning October 1, 1946 until 
April 30, 1946. Task Force “Frigid” will 
operate out of Fairbanks, Alaska in a 
region of extreme and prolonged arctic 
cold. Task Force “Williwaw” will com 
bat the freakish weather of the Aleutians 
at Adak, where there is almost constant 
rain and fog, and daily freezing and 
thawing. Heavy temperate climate win 
ter conditions will be tested by Task 
Force “Frost” at Camp McCoy, Wiscon 
sin. Men will be drawn from Ground 
Forces units throughout the United 
States with preference given to volun 
teers. All types of ground equipment in 
cluding tanks, guns, radar, clothing, ra 
tions, and vehicles will be tested. 
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Atomic Torpedoes 


Atomic torpedoes capable of diving to 
great depths before exploding are ex 


pected to deve lop from the proposed un 


derwatet explosion of an atomic bomb at 


Bikini in 1947 


Dark Light 


Visual communication in total dark 
ness is possible with infrared blinkers 
for sending and infrared binoculars for 
receiving. [he equipment was developed 
by the Navy during the war, using the 


same principle as the \rmy\ : sniper 


scope. 


Peacetime Uses for the Atom 


Radioactive Isotopes, to be used in bio 
logical and chemical research, will be di 
tributed nationally by the War Depart 
ment’s Manhattan Engineer District 
his marks the first peacetime application 
of the results of wartime atomic research 
he isotopes radioactive forms of com 
mon elements with the same chemical 
properties of the stable element but hav 
ing a different atomic weight—will be 
used in two important ways. First, they 
will function as “tracers” for following 
the course of atoms in chemical, biologi 
cal and technical processes. Second, after 
considerable research, they may be used 
as therapeutic agents for treatments of 


certain diseases. (See cut above 
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No Guard Yet 


During the months that have passed since the atomic 
bomb first fell on Hiroshima The Journat has received a 
number of articles explaining away the military implica- 
tions of the bomb with the well-worn historical argument 
that every weapon has brought forth a counterweapon or 
defense. The attraction that this sort of reasoning has for 
the soldier is obvious. The problems of our future defense 
would be infinitely simpler if the atomic bomb were just 
nother weapon, to be disposed of eventually by our sci- 
entists and Ordnance people. 

Che counteratom theory received a boost recently with 
the announcement of two new weapons, both still in the 
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research stage, which at first glance might seem t 
the guard against the bomb for which we have bee: 
ing. A brief outline of the anticipated capabiliti. 
new weapons is given on page 48. To elaborate a 
first utilizes the “shaped charge” principle which n 
bazooka so effective against armored vehicles. The 
or hollow charge gets its terrific power by apply 
principle of an ordinary garden hose nozzle to an « 
charge. A cone-shaped hole is hollowed out of a rect 
charge of TNT or other explosive. When detona: 
hollow ed charge concentrates its force largely in on 
tion. Out of the hollowed portion comes a blast t: in 
at the rate of 25,000 feet per second. It was this 
pressure which enabled the blast of a bazooka shell 
trate heavy armor. 

Army Ordnance men are working on a weapon 
uses this blast effect to fire a stream of molten meta! 
25,000 feet per second rate and at a range of hund 
feet instead of the few inches of the bazooka shell. | 
weapon is expected to be capable of being fired 
fighter plane and would penetrate heavy armor and 
atomic weapons in flight. 

[he other prospective defense against atomic rocket 


employs the hollow charge principle in much the sam 

as the present rocket launcher. That is, the charges IS Il 
corporated in a projectile, which will probably be a guided 
missile, launched from antiaircraft guns, from airplan 
from other guided missiles, to seek out enemy rockets 
planes. The charge would be penetrating, explosive an 
incendiary and powerful enough to pierce armor and di 
stroy the attacking projectile in midair. 

Necessarily the foregoing information is sketchy. But 
does serve to indicate that counterweapons to the ouid 
atomic missile are in development and it points out 
road this research is taking. This news would seem to cor 
tradict statements made many times by scientists wh 
worked on the bomb that no defense would be found fo: 
in the foreseeable future. 

But the atomic bomb, owing to its almost inconceivabk 
destructive power in proportion to its bulk, requires 
counterweapon that must be close to one hundred per cent 
perfect for all practical purposes in order to be effective 
And there lies the difficulty in finding a good defense. |: 
helps little if an enemy country should send a hundr 
bombs against New York and we, with our potent ne\ 
weapons, should knock down only ninety of them. As 
Bernard Brodie says in The . Absolute W eapon, “Ten wel 
placed bombs of the Nagasaki type would eliminate |New 
York] as a contributor to the national economy, whethe: 
for peace or war, and convert it instead into a catastroph« 
area in dire need of relief from outside. If the figure of ten 
bombs be challenged, it need only be said that it would 
make little difference militarily if twice that number 


bombs would be required. Similarly, it would be a matter 
of relative indifference if the power of the bomb were in 
creased as to require only five to do the job.” Thus an 


enemy possessing the bomb, even though aware th 
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Infantr 


\cadem 





tense that was ninety per cent effective, would designated as Reserve units. Five of 


and fifteen are infantry di 


them are airborne 
DE deterred by our purely defensive weapons. divisions, three are armored, 
nsiderations might deter him but not the mere visions. Tentative training sites were also named. The 
ve possessed a ninety per cent effective counter. table shows the distribution. 
ve are still faced with the problem that the old First ArMy 
ounterdevelopment may or may not hold good. Divisions: 98th Airborne, 76th, — 94th, 97th 
probability that it will not still seems the stronger [raining sites: Fort Devens, Mass.; Camp Edwards, 
ment. So the military man must continue to face Mass.; Fort Dix, N. J.; Pine ¢ amp, N 7 Fort Bragg, 
He cannot duck it, he cannot ward it off. It is N. C.; A. P. Hill Military Reservation, Va 
vasive tactics will not avail. And in the meantime SECOND ARMY 
continue to delve into new ways of war, ret: ning Divisions: 99th Airborne, 100th Airborne 
useful from the old. The search for the yee [raining sites: Camp \tterbury, Ind.; ¢ amp Camp 
neasure must continue, both in the physical sc bell, Ky.; Fort Knox, Ky.; A. P. Hill Military 
id in the field of the broader defense—the pe tion, Va.; ¢ amp Pickett, Va.; 
mankind to the end that someday there will b« Fort George G. Meade, Md. 
yeapons nor war’s. 


Reserva 


Indiantown Gap Pa 


SEVENTH Army (Cl Hirnp Army AREA 
then, and that seems farther away than the de Divisions: 15th Airborne, 81st, 87th. 
gainst the atom, The INFANTRY JouRNAL will con l'raining sites: Fort Benning, Ga.; Camp Stewart, Ga 
print all useful and thoughtful comment on the Camp Blanding, Fla.; Fort Bragg, N. C.; Fort Jackson 
nd allied subjects that it can find. Soldiers have a S. C.; Camp Shelby, Miss. 
responsibility to be as well informed as possible FourtHu Army 
things vital to national defense. The Journat’s re Divisions: 22d nasa 90th, 95th 


a ow ‘ 
lity is to keep the soldier informed. [raining sites: Camp Hood, Tex.; Fort Blis 
P 9 P Camp Joseph 1 ond \rk.; Fort Sill, Okla 


infantry Day Fiera AnMy 
' Divisions: 84th Airborn Ist Armo 
lhe Infantry Association and the JourNAL received the 1024. 1 — rmored, 
; i , ; Q2 O3d. 
ing sincere and most deeply appreciated message on 
Day, June 15 [raining sites: Camp Carson, Colo.; Fort Custer 
try Day, e€ ; 
officers, cadets and men of the United States Military Mich.; ¢ amp | llis, Ill; Fort Sheridan, Ill.; Fort Leonard 
. _ ’ ’ . : , 
lemy wish to offer their congratulations on the 171st anni Wood, Mo.; € amp McCoy, Wis.; Fort Riley, Kan 
y of the infantry. Please accept our congratulations and Camp Ripley, Minn. 
ishes SixtH ARMY 


Maxwett D. Taytor, Divisions: 19th Armored, 91st, 96th, 104th 


Major General, USA, 


Superintendent. [raining sites: Camp Beale, ¢ al.; Camp Irwin, Cal.; 

vas on June 15, 1775, that General George Washing- Camp Roberts, ( al..; Fort Ord, Cal.; Fort Huachuca, 
took command of the Continental Army by authority Ariz.; Fort Lewis, Wash. 

the Continental Congress. And that first Army of the his is a good spread. And a number of these divisions 

United States was er almost entirely of Inf: intry. alread) bear proud names Irom what the y did in World 

I his year we proposed to Gener: i] E isenhower that per W = II. Four of the airborn divisions, the 84th, 98th, 

p Infantry Day should be celebrated with proper procla 99th, and 100th, have been reconstituted from well-known 

The matter was referred to Headquarters, Army infantry divisions. 

ind Forces, and we were informed that Army Day Several thousand other Reserve units of company siz 

| be celebrated and that it would therefore be as well other branches than Infantry are allocated to the six 

, make Infantry Day a special occasion. army areas. The commanding generals of the six armies 





ere are two thingos that leave us unconvinced that will decide where the home stations of active units will be 
try Day should aver be neglected: first, the combat + Reserve units will first be activated with full strength 
of the Inf intry in every war, which no other part of officers only and such outfits are called “Class C units.” 
Army even approaches; and second, the need, which‘ acta lass C outfit, a unit may become a “Class B 
uRNAL believes is obvious, to take every possible step unit” upon acquiring at least an essential cadre of enlisted 
- # , « ; /. Ph > ‘ | ° 
the continuing recognition of Infantry as the prin men. Such units are to have essential training ind Indl 
pee SR: al vidual equipment. 
‘ There are two kin “Class t”: Class 
re should be an Army Day and an Infantry Day. CI ee e two kinds of ss A uni lass A-] 
7 ass /\-<. 


as. a ' ai 
\ Class A-1 unit is a service type unit of full officer and 


The Irganized Reserves enlisted strength, but forty per cent enlisted strength and 


Pins for the Organized Reserves are shaping up. Gen- eighty per cent officer strength will do as a starter. As 


levers has announced the twenty-three divisions now many of these service outfits as possible are to be “affiliated” 
AUGUST, 1946 
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vith Willan indu tries Specihic corporations are to be 
ought a ponsors for them. Other Class A-1] units for 
vhom no sponsors can be found will be organized on a 
nonafhliated basi 

lhe Cla \-2 outfits are the combat units with full 
flicer and enlisted str ngth, and for these, too, forty per 
ent enlisted and eighty per cent officer strength is enough 

vain the classification. 

Right here, the INFanrry JournNAL makes a strong ob 
jection on a minor point. Why in God's name should serv 
ice units be designated “A-1” and combat units “A-2”? The 
ombat units are the “A-1” units in any man’s army. It's 
probably a thoughtless slip of designation, but slip or not, 
it's the kind of mistake that irritates the men who form 
the heart of a fighting army 


\t the b 


roughly at Class W in the minds of the American public 


ginning ol the last war, the Infantry stood 


ind in far too many Infantrymen’s minds. But it didn’t 
take many battles to put it at the top—in Class A-1. And 
now, for some reason or no reason, it has dropped down 
below the service units to Class A-2—at least in the Or 
inized Reserves 
[he JourNa suggests that this mistake be corrected. 
\ccording to the ofhcial announcement, the training of 
the Reserve units “will embrace scheduled periods of 
home (armory) training, assignment of selected officer and 
enlisted personnel to staff and technical courses at estab 
lished service schools, appropriate Army Extension Courses, 
ind extended or temporary duty with the Regular Army, 
National Guard, and units of the Organized Reserve Corps. 
(here will be armory training, not less than two hours 
it a time, if Congress appropriates money for pay. Until 
then, it will be on a nonpay, volunteer basis. The same 
if” applies to the hoped-for two weeks per year of field 
training at Camps 
[his all sounds pretty much like the prewar situation, 
but one thing will make a big difference. There will un 
doubtedly be sufficient quantities of good equipment made 
wailable for Reserve training. And Congress, of course, 
can make all the difference in the world 
\ve limits are announced for officers which are to be 
effective during the ORC reorganization period and not in 


inv event after January 1, 1951 


2d Lt. Ist Lt. Capt. Maj. Lt.Col. Col. 


\GI in 

cluding 

\GE Serv 

lr’ 0) 35 2 4 52 55 
\ll others +0 43 46 5] 55 60 


Generals may be over sixty. Warrant officers and non 
coms with good war records may be made second lieuten 
ants in the ORC without further special training. 

Many other details were announced along with the main 
points outlined above. The setup looks substantial, in- 
clusive, and modern, and should click well with any 
reasonable encouragement in the form of appropriations. 
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General Eisenhower's Report 

In the conclusion of General Eisenhower's R, 
Combined Chiefs of Staff on the Operations 
the present Chief of Staff and former Supreme ( 
speaks of three episodes as the most decisive 
victory. 

“The first of these,” Says General Eisenhower 
battle of the Normandy beaches. . . . As we stru 
to gain and then to hold our footing in Non 
learned the strength and also the weakness of 
German] armies.” The General goes on to say 
German was still the same stubborn fighter of A 
Italy but that his difficulties with supply and coi 
tion proved his undoing and allowed the Allies to 
a firm beachhead and build up the huge armies w! 
sequc ntly swept across Europe. He Says further 
enemy intelligence was “inadequate” and that the 
were so deceived by a diversionary operation ag 

Pas-de-Calais area that they withheld reserves { 
Normandy front that might well have turned the 
the beaches. 

Ihe second and third vital phases of the war in | 
were similar in that the Germans displayed a “fatal ter 
ency to stand and fight when all the logic of war de 
a strategic withdrawal.” The second episode was ¢! 
tle of the Falaise pocket where the German Seventh Am 
was ground to bits. Only logistical difficulties, says Ger 
Eisenhower, prevented the Allies from finishing the bea 
ing before the remnants of the German Army in F; 
withdrew behind the Siegfried Line. | 

lhe third and last decisive phase came when the e: 
decided to stand and fight west of the Rhine, ignoring t! 
fine natural barrier. “Here,” says General Eisen! 
“the armies which had been intended to defend Ger 
were shattered beyond recovery. 

General Eisenhower emphasizes the fact that from st 

finish the European War was a cooperative afl 
among Allies and among the various arms and services 
is difficult,” he says, “for even a professional soldier 
appreci: ate the treme ndous power which was achieved 
the battlefields and in the skies of western Europe by ' 
concerted efforts of the Allied nations. . . . Most of t! 
ninety divisions which fought in the later phases ot 
operation were habitually reinforced to a_ strength 
17,000 men by tank, tank de stroyer, and antiaircraft 
ments. An idea of their shattering impact upon the N 
machine comes from consideration of the terrific fire p 
which they represent, of the mass of heavier Cor 
\rmy artillery which supported them, of the ine : 
supply system that sustained them, and of the fk 
with which their efforts could be applied by means 
efficient communications system. For behind th 
units the efforts of three millions of other men and 
in uniform were devoted to maintaining them in 
We could, in effect, apply against the enemy on th 
nent a force thirty times as large as the Allied armies whit 
defeated Napoleon on the battlefield at Waterloo. In: 
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had available nearly 11,000 fighter and bomber 
vhose mobile fire power could be applied at vir 
point we desired . and whose annihilating 
evidenced by the wreckage of a powerful nation’s 
ustries, and communications, and by the destruc 
air forces which defended them. To this powel! 
d the striking and strangling force of two formida 
fleets working as one.” 
hole report is a confirmation of the fact that mod 
; total war—totally waged, totally won by the vic 
totally lost by the vanquished. It inspires an in 
le in unity and complet ness of our effort, nation 
in coalition with our Allies. Certainly, when we 
hat great achievements we are capable under the 
» strain of war, we should resolve to pull ourselves 
he slough of international apathy and domestic dis 
into which we are fast settling. General Eisen 
Report is more than a report to the Combined 
if Staff. It is a spur and a challenge to America. 
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The Doughboy Will Still Be Needed 


| 


implications ol all the new and terrifying weapons 
rfare—atomic bombs, guided missiles, bacteriological 


necessarily influenced the thinking of those who 


pated in the Infantry Conference at Fort Benning 


But nevertheless there was a tacit acce ptance ot 


the theory that in any future war the Doughboy will still 


Al 


weeded. The conference evinced none of the feeling 


peless frustration that moved Ralph Ingersoll to ob 
i 

in lop Secret that “No one can write about war, now 
itoms and rockets have changed it all, without the 


feeling that everything that one saw and experi 


d is alreadv so obsolete that to analyze its tactics and 
teoy is like studying how the archers at Crécy con 


ted themselves.” 


se attending the Benning conference heard lectures 
omic energy and guided missiles, they saw demon 
ns that moved them to exclaim in awe over the devel 
But they 
t duck the fact that all the evidence to date does not 


nts of American scientists and technicians. 


nt the assumption that conventional methods of war 
ire obsolete and that many of the tactics and w eapons 
past will not be effective in the future. 
ere was ready acknowledgment that many Infantry 
es would have to be modified to meet changing con 
s. The most heartening aspect of the whole confer 
vas the willingness of the participants, most if not 
whom had had places of vital leadership in the war, 
nize that even the most successful techniques they 
sed in combat must now be viewed critically and 
to stand new tests if they are to survive as part of the 
g for any future war. 
work of the committees and subcommittees and the 
f discussion that followed the presentation of many 
recommendations were evidence that the conference 
t a cut-and-dried affair, but was indeed a place where 


JST, 1946 


many minds could meet and debate issues ol vital IM pol 
tance. Few holds were barred; participants were ¢ ncouraged 
to CXpress ideas that could be ripped to shreds because ol 
their illogicality OI accepted because of their real \ ilidity 
I very torm ot eXpce;rie nee Was drawn upon, and evi nee 
1 


VOOd to 


In support ol a given position OI idea had to ye 


stand up under critical appraisal 


The results ol the 


conterence will not be immediately 


that the conc lusions 


reached at Benning will, when modified by circumstances 


visible but there can be no doubt 


and tested by time, have a long range effect on preparing 


the Infantry to meet the ever-changing 


requirem nts of 
future wartare 
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Infantry School Mailing List 


lhe Book Department rf lhe Infantry School 1S plan 


ning to resume publication of its Mailing List and 


has 
asked The Journ AL to assist in bringing the 


t mailing ad 


Notices should he sent to \I HOI \ndre W 
Petrosky, Book Department Othcer, The Infantry School 


dre Sses up to date : 


Fort Benning, Georgia. 


Division Associations 


One of the more interesting phenomena if 


the 


Intense pride In unit it engenders In the AveTAgs soldier 


War Is 


In Ones unit scems 


ce rick 


the Army in general, and poke fun at spit and polish but 


In our Army the focal point tol pride 


to be the division 


The soldier may flay the brass 


he allows no one to speak il] ol his division [his lovalty 


even transcends that to his native or his branch of 


service, Infantryman, artille ryman, quart rmastel it m ike . 


State 


little difference. All are proud to sav “I was in the 


Division.” 

[his pride in unit played no small part in the winning 
of the war. Psychologists tell us that it was a prime factor 
in keeping men going when their tortured minds had Jost 
interest in other incentives. And it can continue to be a 


potent factor in peace. Certainly the division a 


sOcTation 
is one of the healthiest forms a veterans Organization Can 
take. \rmy, National Guard or Organized 


association 1S 


Be it Regular 
Reserve, a division bound to represent a 
group ot men whose patriotism and devotion has been 
tested in the fires of combat, whose interest in things mili 


tary 1s more than acade mic, wh SC de Sire 


for a strong nation 


to prevent future wWwar®s IS base d upon sad ( xp richnce 


Concomitant with the division 


issociation 1s, of Course 


he 


INFANTRY JouRNAL is undertaking the publication of a 


the unit history. \s has be n ann unced previ u ly, 


number ot unit histories not only ol division 


but of regi 


ments and other units. Since last month we have be 7un 


work on histories for the following units 
7th Infantry Division 
8Ist Infantry Division 
508th Parachute Infantry Regiment 
96th Signal Company 


3d Marine Division 
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i HONOR ROLL | 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 














131st Infantry 
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150th Infantry 
48th Infantry 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
Sth Infantry 
25th Infantry 


129th Infantry 
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57th Infantry (PS 


134th Infantry 

Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 
39th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

8th Infantry 

7 Ist Infantry 

756th Tank Bn. 

137th Infantry 

l6th Infantry 

23d Infantry 


2d Bn., 156th Infantry 


IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif. 


2d Bn., Texas State Guard 


301st Infantry 

114th Infantry 

36th Bn., Texas State Guard 
397th Infantry 

508th Parachute Infantry 
3d Bn., 167th Infantry 
IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga. 
417th Infantry 

103d Infantry 

325th Glider Infantry 
390th Infantry 

2d Bn., 311th Infantry 
120th Infantry 


( ; ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
4 zine for fighting men. Each star represents one completed year of all-out membership in 
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“| Think It Worked” 
litors of INFANTRY JOURNAI 


itely following graduation from 
OCS 


nsferred to a replacement depot 


at Fontainebleau, France, 


wwille and from there to another 
ir Munich. During those long 
des I had a chance to think out 
m that had been worrying me 
served three years as an enlisted 
rivate first class, corporal and T'/4 
lerical duties in the Service Forces 
1 the States and overseas and at the 
f my acceptance for OCS I was 
at Post Headquarters, Antwerp 


My 


t for basic 


knowledge of infantry Cex 
in 1942 
in the hasty eight-week course at 
nebleau, but the actual technical 
ow was 


was therefore ac- 


not my worry since the 


had and | 


| get another period of training be 


pean wal just ended 


redeployment. My quandary was 

of psychology and at that time it 

| very important to this brand-new 
nd lieutenant. 

vas worried about the ability of an 

r who had seen no combat to handle 

ers who had been through the bitter 

impaigns, especially when the ofhcer 

s without any previous commissioned 

Putting myself in the sol 

dier place, I felt that I would have little 

espect and less liking for an officer who 

in ex-clerk from the Transportation 

I was especially worried that the 

would not like me. Perhaps many 

ot agree that it is necessary for en 

men to actually have affection for 

heer, but I remembered that I had 

| harder and with better spirit for 

cer whom I liked than for a mar 


Xp nence., 


fing my way through was the last 
in my mind, so I finally resolved to 
a few basic rules which I set for 

I promised myself not to be the 
f oficer who is so anxious to be 
fellow well met” that he curries 
vith his men and eventually loses 
espect and affection as well as his 
eficiency. I promised to remind 
constantly that many men under 
mmand would have as much, and 
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perhaps more, ability and education than 
| had. Following this rule I was sure that 
I was 
a member of an ofhcer caste born to 


| would be constantly aware that 
not 
Prussian-like social 
another American 
who went to war and was serving tem 
porarily in a capacity of leadership. I re 


rank because of 
but 


my 


distinctions, just 


called some of the humiliating and stupid 


things I had been forced to do because of 
an officer's whim, and promised myself 
that before giving an order about which 
there was any doubt I would look at it 
from the viewpoint of the enlisted man. 

How did it work? Well, my 66-1] 
doesn't show any “superior” ratings, but 
| once overheard Junior, my platoon 
runner, tell another soldier, “We've got a 
good lieutenant. He's GI but he’s for the 
Gls too.” And now that I'm back in civil 
ian life, hardly a week passes that I don’t 
receive two or three letters from ex-pfcs, 
corporals and sergeants. I think it worked 

Ex-Gl 
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Continuing Reader 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


Your recommendations as to my con 
tinuing to read the INFANTRY JoURNAI 
are definitely advisable. Ofhcers in the 
war have certainly kept themselves posted 
through it on the new developments and 
methods of modern warfare. 

I sincerely hope the JourRNAL will con 
tinue in existence and keep up the stand 
ards that we have known in the past 

Rosert W. Hart.ey, 
First Lieutenant, Infantry. 
1132 Garfield, Port Townsend, Wash. 
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“The Reserve Officer” 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


Your editorial, “The Reserve Officer” in 
your May issue, is the acme of summation 
of the civilian component ofhicer, who re 
mained loyal and true against all peace 
time odds to answer the call to the colors 
in war. 

Those of us who stayed actively in the 
Reserve Corps during the pacifist, peace 
time years, seeing too many of our num 
bers with less vision or less fortitude fall 


by the wavside, know only too well how 


true your laudatory 
We thank you for it 

Che Wisconsin 
magazine, took the privile ge of running 
in its May 1946 issue 
ing that no Reserve officer 


editor ial iC tually ! 


Reservist Reserve 


the article belie, 
should mi 
this estimate of the Reserve officer's capa 
bility, particularly in view of the fact that 
many newcomers in the Corps do not 
fully realize the importance of the Corp 
and their personal responsibility to it 
Your article is an inspiration to them 
The Reserve officer, with encourage 
ment and proper inducement 


lacking up 
to date 


can be the master of his own 
military destiny, through constant eftort 
and attention to his part in the large or 


ganization in which he is a member 


Lreur. CoLone! Dept 


Wisconsin Military 
225 E. Michigan St 


REINHOLD ( 
Association 


Milwaukee Wisi 
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““Prussianism” 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


\fter reading in your May issue the 
old-fash 
\rmy, | 


author ¢ xplaing d 


article calling for more 


good 


ioned Prussianism” in out 


doubted whether the 
this term accurately. He thought today 

\rmy needs more discipline along with a 
few necessary reforms, but let his term 
“Prussianism” dangle without saving more 


about it 


Prussianism includes much 


more than discipline. Prussianism is a 
definite integration into the army of the 
feudal system with its caste society, abuse: 
ot privilege, and ruthless persecution of 
all personal initiative, thought, and es 
pression. 

Prussian discipline cruelly punished 
any misdemeanors found in the enlisted 


ranks The noble illowed 


excesses in the administration of his 


othcer wa 
com 
mand and in every aspect of his garrison 
life his job. He 


ranked just above the serf in literacy and 


He was also born to 


education. He was anything but 


example for his 


1 OO d 
tor the 


only place any spirit was found In thi SVs 


mercenar;©ies 
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tem was within the aristocratic ofhcer 
orps. Is this the system the Sergeant 
wishes to impose upon our Army? 

| heartily 19 TEE with the reforms the 
Sergeant advocates, but by using the term 
Prussianism,’ he is contradicting every 
point he sets forth 


Capon R. Norman 


Minneapoli 


Regimental Commanders 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 

\ uly May inti I bere s Looking at 
You The Gl and the Brass,” and “A 
Militiaman Farewell to \rm were es 
pecially effective and timely They ar 
repli with teeth” to the generally ab 
surd, abusive, and dangerous criticism be 
ing heaped on the Army by a sadly mis 
informed and largely indifferent Ameri 
can public 

LIndoubtedly reforms are needed, but 
if the Army succumbs to the pressure 
what incentive will there be for young 
oldiers and civilians to aspire to chev 
rons and bars—if the promotion will carry 


with it no privile r and little authority 
to back up the usual responsibilities? 


| also believe that Colonel Dixon in “A 


Militiaman Farewell to Arms” scored 1 
neat bull’seye when he stated that the 
weakest link in the military hierarchy is 
the level of the regimental commander 
First-rate regimental commanders were 
hard to find during the war, but their 
carcity should not have been an excuse 


for the failure of the higher commanders 


to relieve and even reduce ruthlessly 
proven fourth-, fifth-, and six-rate regi 
mental commanders. In seven years of! 


commissioned service I have served under 
lonels in three different in 


the 


SIX ditk rent c 
and 


tantry regiments none ol SIX 
could be termed first-rate. Most of them 
were tactk lly ind techni illy sound but 


in my opinion their great faults generally 
were a selfish personal ambition, a failure 
spect and loyalty due their 
ubordinate in 


to return the re 
inability to adjust to 
current trends in our Army, poor select 


ing ol othcers to fill key positions, and a 


fear of rank (stars Che fact that all of 
the regimental commanders referred to 
ibove were Regular Army ofhicers with 


conside I ible ( xpe rience, and presumably 
1\ iilable, IS, | believe, an 
the 


the best men 


indictment of \rmy'’s methods of 
training, preparing, and rating its profes 
sonal leaders during the past lean years 
Only 


initiative and ability 


of peace ofheers of outstanding 
insufficient 


number to meet the needs—were quali 


an 


fied to assume the tremendous responsi 
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bilities of wartime regimental command 
whe n the call came. 

[he above criticism is based solely on 
my limited experience which | hope was 
not typical. | wish in no way to detract 
from the many first-rate regimental com 
without whom we could not 


the Most of the 


mental commanders I served under would 


m inde rs 


have won war. regi 


have performed well and perhaps did 
in other assignments, but the fact remains 


that they were placed in command of 


regiments and, in my opinion, did not 
measure up 
INFANTRY OFFICER 
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Let’s Use Our Heads 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


\fter reading Colonel Maverick’s a1 


ticle, | can say I’m pleased. Although I'm 


n “Ex” myself, I get tired of some of 
these asinine cracks against the Army 
Sure, it’s lousy in some respects, but so 


ire a lot of other jobs. You can complain 
ill you want in service, but watch out ot 
you'll be fired in civilian lift 

all-fired w 
they'll have to 


In peac etime a 


If the people are so orried 


ibout Army conditions, 
show more interest in it 
soldier is a bum; in wartime, a hero. We'll 
have fo strike a happy medium some 
where 

This taking away certain ofhcer privi 


I was an enlisted man) is rather 


They 
beings with a responsibility to their coun 
try 

lhe Army could use changes, but sen 


leges 


stupid. are not gods, but human 


sible changes brought on by careful 

thought, not rash action prompted by per 

sonal dislikes. 

Che biggest evil is off-duty rank-pull 
It is in the minority but makes for a 

Officers that 


what a 


Inv 
bad army are real oflicers 


suffer because of few nincom 
poops do. 
all ex-Gls, dog 


a sober thought 


I would suggest that 
faces particularly, take 
before they pop off. The Army can be, 
ind should be, changed, but let’s use our 
heads 

I realize this jeopardizes my honorary 
enlisted standing, but I still had to speak 
up 

Ropert Ryan. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Recommendations 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I notice that “Colonel Maverick” cites 
the British “caste” system. They have 
one, but it is not the type the U. S. soldier 
ran into. The English ofhcer was not an 
object of resentment, chiefly because he 





left the enlisted men strictly 
reprimands, and so forth, went 
channels. The sergeant major 
geant) bore the brunt of the 
any. In our Army officers wi 
interfering in one way or an 
the GI, Ww hich concentrated al 
ing on the oflicer. 

Few people feel that there 
for discipline or that the privileg 
ofhicer should be taken away. | 
should exist a regular bridge 
superior enlisted men can regul 
the commissioned group. Ar 
should be a better system for sh 
unworthy or ineflicient officer 
most successful officers I met w 
whose courage and ability we: 
mired that they didn’t have to 
get obedience. There are plent 
In business an executive who can 
The Army doesn't 


work that wav. The inefhicient off 


job is canned. 


kicks around from one outfit to 
or is tolerated in some innocuous ¢ 
because he’s a “Good Joe.” 

I'd like to see discipline brought 
by restoring the enlisted men’s resp: 
the officer, by eliminating the unfit 
and by giving superior soldiers a « 
to rise from private to general (as 
have done, like Generals Hodg 
Krueger 

H. J. Gorpon, | 
P. O. Box 717, Johns Hopkins Univ 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Awards and Decorations 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNa! 


The two articles in the May INnrantr\ 


Rotten In 


Kahn, J]: 


Journat, “Something 


Fruit Salad,” by E. J. 


me 
11K 


“Who Won the Medals?” by Major David 


E. Milotta, have been the basis of mor 


discussion by patients at this general | 


pital than any two other articles 
lished. 


Understandably, the feelings and « 
ments of each individual are based uy 


his own experiences, but even so a 
pital these days offers a cross sect 


pt 


wn) 


opinion. Except for Air Corps patients 


and even a large number of them 

with the rest of us) all think that 
injustice has been done. It is al 
consensus that most awards and cd 
tions made to enlisted men and con 
grade officers personnel were right 
earned. 

But, it is also the almost una 
opinion that a large percentage ol 
made to officers of field grade were 
upon other factors. Here are so! 
amples: 

(1) Early in the war a counte! 


INFANTRY JOUF 


NAL 


that 
the 
hose of 
{ de 
5 \ 
\m 
ni 
( I 
AUG 





sergeant was recommended 
210n of Merit for his meritori 
and tireless investigation of 
mn of an ammunition dump, at 
le risk to life and limb, secur 
r the joint Army-Navy board 
[he recommendation was dis 
unofficially) because his com 
eneral, chief of staff and sex 
had not been so honored 
Regular Army colonel, a USMA 
of the commanding general, 
ed a Legion of Merit and r 
he United States for services 
erformed by othcer 
this 


another 
latter officer was denied 
though rightfully earned, be 


id been awarded to the other 


performing the identical “meri 


rvice 

Regular Army colonel was in 
trigger happiness” on a perim 

nse. He got jittery one night 

pistol at a noise, and was found 


nutes later shaking in his 


his pistol. He had shot one of 
entries, though not fatally. The 
vas awarded a Purple Heart and 
rred to another unit. The colonel 


1 Legion of Merit on the basis 


tent 


er accomplishment and, being 
the retirement age, was returned 
[he public relations officer of one 
rseas command frequently got a 
ill from the G-1 or Adjutant Gen 
t the Old Man was going to 
1 decoration to Colonel So-and-So, 
t he should write up a good story 
headquarters it appears to have 
the unwritten policy to restrict the 
f Merit to colonels and general 
ind distribute Bronze Stars to 
f junior grade and NCOs who 
dept at shining the apple. 
\t one headquarters where the 
nd Navy were jealously striving 
and dominance, the headquarters 
vere greatly amused at the pro 
mutual admiration of the two top 
iders. The headquarters com 
it would post notice of a ceremony 
h the commanding general was to 
in award to the admiral. The fol 
veek the same troops would be 
tor a reciprocal award by the ad 
the commanding general. 
ild be interesting to see a tabula 
1e Legion of Merits awarded the 
\rmy colonels in the various 
ters compared with the actual 
of Regular Army colonels as 
different duties. I believe it 
apparent that the few who had 
so honored either did not mingle 
n the right clique—or having 
nfidence in their own ability, did 
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not curry the favor of the fair-haired boys 
on the staff. 

I am not attempting to belittle the ac 
complishments of the thousands who 
How 
ever, the point is stressed that, in pro 
portion to their numbers, the Reserve, 
National Guard and AUS officers who 
recognition in the form of 


rightfully received such awards. 


received 
awards are comparatively few. 

Troops who have returned from two 
or more years overseas during the com 
bat phase, who have undergone the rig 
ors, hardship and discomfort of foxholes 
iron rations and monotony, do 
with the be 
ribboned personnel who fought the war 


malaria, 


not regard much favor 


in the comfortable security of a Stateside 
assienment. I think this is why an in 


creasing number of overseas veterans 


both commissioned, have 


ribbons \t 


a large military 


enlisted and 
discontinued wearing their 
Boston recently assem 
blage was held. By mutual consent nearly 
all personnel who had served overseas 
participated sans ribbons—but wearing 
their overseas bars. The comparison with 
those who served on the home front, re 
splendent with one or more rows of 
brightly colored ribbons, was highly sig 
nificant 


LIEUTENANT Co.Lonec E. X. STAFFER 


Kennedy General I lospital 


Memphis, ‘Tennessee 


® [This is one of the 


Journ AT has rece ived on these articles 


many comments 
We agree that much was wrong with 
the distribution of but 
think that the main fault was that far 
too few were awarded rather than too 


awards, we 


many. There should also be a real dis 
tinction between combat, noncombat. 
They should be 


separated in three different places on 


and service ribbons. 
the uniform. 
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“So You Were An Officer”’ 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


Captain Loosbrock’s article was amus 
ing but perhaps he doesn’t live around an 
air base. When I was discharged from 
the hospital and came home, naturally 
the first thing to land was a job. On my 
first two tries (the third one got the job 
different questions were asked, about edu 
cation, experience for the last four or five 
I told them my last four and 


years, etc. 


a half years were in the Army and was 
asked, “Were you an officer?” 

When I said “No,” they would back 
off as if I were in a police line-up, and 
would say, “So-and-so’s son was a lieu 
tenant, captain,” or something «similar 
The people seemed to think if you 


weren't an officer you were lacking some 
thing. 

I disagree on the chow deal. I served 
in two divisions and the oflicers got the 
best chow deal in the long run. We didn’t 
gripe, because you guys had to pay tor 
your meals and we didn't. But, overseas 


when we had C or K rations nine times 


out of ten our officers had 5-in-1] or 10-in-] 
didn't 
when the stomach is left empty so long 
Phe 
off would come when we would go int 

We would get B ration 
officers from battalion headquat 
fresh 


rations \gain we gripe because 


brother, anything tastes good pay 


garrison whil 


all the 


ters company on up would eat 
meats and other fresh foods 

But it is all over now, thank the good 
Lord I lately started to c llege 


where we are all mixed up 


have 
| x-enlisted 
and ex-oflicers from all services 


tew ex Wa S We all get along hing In 


oul bull SC ssions very, vé 


even a 


rv seldom doe: 
the subject officer-enlisted man caste sy 


tem arise, even though we outnumber 


If it 


some guy with about six months 


the ofhcers two to on¢ mentioned 
ScTV Ice 
but it soon fades into strike 
ind the 
staff sere 


ire tough all over.’ 


will start it 
John L. Lewis 

\s one ol 
Chings 


hou ing sh rtave 


our int used 
Say, 


loun N. SWEARINGEN, |1 
Box 63, Fresno, ¢ 


Route 9 ilifornia 
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‘“‘Hence the Interest” 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


I enclose $3.00 for another year of yout 
magazine and want to let you know just 
how fine I think it is, not only for In 
fantrymen but for all. 

I served almost two years overseas in 
the Central Pacihx \ir 


port Command, and it was my job to 


with the Trans 


evacuate wounded men to Guam, Hawaii 
We did some good 
work on Saipan and then came Okinawa 
The ATC 


and we really had our hands full. I got 


and San Francisco 
landed seven days after D-day 


up front and want to go on record that | 
have never seen a more courageous lot of 
life We 


were badly shot up and | saw 


flew out men that 


the m mm 


men in my 
front-line h« spitals, but never a w himpe I 
and I was proud of them 


like to sec nore urticle 


I 
His book ] land \ l 


iccounts ot 


I would 
Colonel Marshall 
tory was supe rb and also hi 
fighting in the European Theater of Op 
erations. I am also very interested in 
keeping up with what's ahead for the new 
Army. Luck to you and your magazine 
I kept my Reserve commission, hence the 

interest 


Let 
Knoxville, 


\. GRIDLEY 


I lotel Arnold Tenne ssee 








Veterans’ Activities 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 

| have found the Journat becoming 
dull in its dealings with veterans and 


think that it would 
boost subscriptions to pay more attention 


their problems | 


to this aspect since there are so many 
JOURNAL readers who are now World War 
Il veterans 

Re iding the 


lack of 


readers receiving their copies, and others 


comment on the 


1 would say that 
You 


essenti i causes ot 


dropping their interest, 
is one of the contributing causes 
hould also stress the 
conflict and the en 


between the ofhcer 


listed man. I think the atomic age before 

us could stand some more inspection 
Th over ill picture ot the JOURNAI 

1 link with the 


be come 


das 


military minded man 


brighter when the present June 
T¢ id 


issue j Lach article was interesting 


ind packed with new facts worth remem 


bering. | especially was enthusiastic about 
the article by Herbert Rosinski entitled 
Strategy of Fear,” which gave the de 
tailed war aims of the Japanese An 


other laurel for sincere analysis of a book 
goes to the reviewer of lop Secret 
| hope to 


see some more timely topics 
in forthcoming issues 


FRANK E. FREEMAN 


195 York St., Jersey City 2, N ]. 


>» The 


comment 


this frank 
We plan to carry all good 
material we can get which will help 


the new Army toward better leadership 
and greater efficiency. 


JOURNAI appreciates 


The Journat’s 
professional military aim and purpose 
does not, however, include reporting at 
length on veterans activities except as 
they affect the future Army. We be 
that citizen can 
deeply influence the future Army for 
good and we shall welcome ideas from 


lieve the veteran as 


veterans. But our main mission is one 
in behalf of all components of the ex 
isting Army rather than for the veteran 


as suc h 
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Air Forces Combat Record 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 

\s a former officer of the Eighth Air 
Force who saw his share of flak and fight 


want to the many, 
many letters and articles about how well 


ers, | comment on 
rewarded the Air Corps was, yet how, 
compared to the Infantry, few in it suf 
fered battle damage. 

First, it is not fair to compare statistics 
on deaths in the two branches without first 
making clear that the Air Corps had two 
groups—the men who actually did the 


flying Cand who suffered the deaths and 
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casualties 
who did the rear-area work. The Infan- 
try figures, to be fair, should include a 
percentage of rear-area support branches 
which fought the war back in Paris, Lon- 
don and Le Havre. If your comparative 
statistics have taken this into considera 
tion, the fact hasn’t been made clear. 
One of your authors recently stated 
that the Infantry won more than three 
times as Distinguished Service 


and the much greater number 


many 
Crosses as the Air Corps and eight times 
Silver Stars. The idea here, | 
presume, was to show that the Air Corps 


as many 


did not do anywhere near as many “high 
as the Infantry. Actually 
the Air Corps combat flyers were awarded 
the Distinguished Flying Cross and the 
\ir Medal for most of their heroic acts 


acts ot valor’ 


and the Silver Star was reserved for “su 
In other words, the 
\ir Corps had two lesser medals to award, 


per performances.” 


and since both were for performances in 
the air it was only natural that the airman 
was awarded these medals many times 
when a similar brave act in the ground 
forces would have had to be given the 
Silver Star. 
Rocer N. Pererson. 

105 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


>» Close comparison would be difficult to 
make, but the fact that over 1,000,000 
\ir Medals were awarded seems to in- 
dicate that very large numbers of Air 
Forces members flew over enemy ter 
ritory and were considered as having 
run the risks of being in the combat 
zone. Air Forces figures in the actual 
number of combat man-hours would 
be deeply interesting for comparison 
with similar Infantry figures, but both 
are probably impossible to obtain. The 
Infantry total would undoubtedly be 
many times that for the Air Forces. 
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State Guard Ribbon 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


In answering a letter in the April issue, 
you say that the State Guards are not en- 
titled to wear the pre-Pearl Harbor rib- 
bon. 

No one seems to consider the poor 
Guardsman who, in many cases, has faith- 
fully held his place since long before De- 
cember 7, 1941, and is still on the job. 
Many of us are ex-soldiers (I spent years 
in the PBI) and have put in about 250 
hours a year for five years, attending 
NCO classes two hours and drill two 
hours every week, spending other nights 
and all day Sundays on maneuvers and 
on the range. 

We had expert, sharpshooter and 





marksman badges issued to su: 
qualified two weeks ago—the _ 
that we have had “given” to us Ma 
1941 when we were organize: 

The California Guard wa 
the only thing between the U 
Japs in 1942, and we mome: 
pected to go into action to rep 
vasion; but now we are the 
men.” 

Also, lest it be forgotten, t! 
guards have given “basic” to th 
Gls who fought the war. 

First Ser 
California ( 


> It seems entirely reasonable 
[The Journat that State G 
should receive some proper 
their ably and sincerely ren 
unteer services. 
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Hearing For Officers 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNal 


For ten years | have been reading t 
INFANTRY JouRNAL from a_professio1 
viewpoint. 

With a certain amount of self-satisf 
tion | have been reading in your past fey 
issues articles which tend to explain t 
position of the officers in a rational light 
Other magazines appear to have sold th 
public the story that all officers are ar 
gant, lazy, sons-of-bitches whose mair 
qualification for office is sadism. Mucl 
of the public is convinced that the v 
was won by the brave efforts of all « 
listed men in spite of the officers. U: 
doubtedly the war was won by the er 
listed men—but the ratio of Purple Heart 
and wooden crosses runs the same among 
the officers. Undoubtedly the rear ar 
were full of officers—but there were 
many enlisted men in the rear in prop: 
tion. In fact, a cursory survey made du 
ing the last few months among those vet 
erans (in and out of the Army) | could 
reach leads me to believe that the most 
malevolent critics are men who spent the 
war in comparative comfort. They have 
been especially articulate, vituperati 
and unfair, seizing on isolated instances 

The officer who struggled in a star 
peacetime Amy, or accepted a commis 
sion to lead in a gigantic wartime Arm’ 
should not remain mute. The arti 
printed in the service magazines feed 
ego; but they are read by the wrong p 
ple! The service magazines have 1 
who could start a counterpubli: 
gram and get a fair hearing for t! 


Lreur. Cor. BerrraM N. StF! 
Hq. 2d Training Bn, IRTC 
Fort McClellan, Alabama 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


Lamentations of a GI Joe 


Oh Mighty War Department, hear our feeble voice. 
nto us thy old people. 
We, who served thee under the Pay Bill of 1922, and 
ered silently under the economy of 1933. Remember 
who paid our own laundry bills and had not the 
sures of the dancing girls of the USO. 
We, who were thy acting corporals and acting first set 
ind who commanded companies in the rank of sec 
eutenant and offered thanks when we were promoted 
fore our hair was like the snow upon the mountain. 
Canst thou not remember us now, thine old legions ot 
9 armor and glistening brass? 
few who were with thee when we were smitten 
th from the East and from the West. 
Did not we steel the people, and beat their plows into a 
onty sword when evil was upon us? Are we so soon 
9otten, the hundred thousand who were increased more 
han a hundredfold? 
Consider thy handiwork, and prevail upon our elders 
leliver us from evil. Now that thy foot is on the neck 
the enemy and the noise of battle is stilled, remember 
hou the good and faithful servant. 
Consider these people you have put among us. They 
ot, neither do they spin. | heir buttocks show through 
fatigue clothes and they know not the sewing kit. 
trim not their locks, and they bathe most infrequent 
[heir kit bags smell of foul linen. Tarnish is upon 
rass, and their barracks are like unto a stable of the 
; of the field. 
re are no men among these, but a horde of MOSs 
vy can do no other thing. The cook cannot clean a 
id the clerk cannot scrub his office floor. In the 
it many pencil twiddlers with civilian employees 
heir right and upon their left. They do nothing and 
othing. 
wear their locks like women, and their garments 
to the zoot suit. They are adorned with watch 
nd many unauthorized ribbons. They button not 
yuses and wear their caps like unto the taxi driver. 
become drunken with 3.2 beer, and they rideth the 
k all through the duty hours. 
walk about much like the ape of the forest. They 
e Infantry Drill and the Cannoneer's Hop. They 
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have no respect for their elders, even unto the first ser 
geant. They argue with their commander and write unto 
their Congressman. Their wailing can be heard all through 
the day and long into the night 

Even into our midst have we taken the women of out 
land. Our latrines we have given them, and they have 
combed their hair into the lavatories. They have cluttered 
They weep and sleep all 


day In Our ofhces and dance and shriek all night In Oul 


our camps with off limits signs 
clubs. We have suffered much and long. They consider 
not our regulations and belittle our pride as men of arms 
They have taken our stripes upon their sleeves, yet we 
carry their bags and wait upon them hand and foot 

Fiddlers Green, and_ the 
spirit of the good soldier is not in them 


[hese people know not ot 


They sitteth in 
The I! 
lips runneth over with blasphemy of our traditions and 
they would not stand their watch at the gate 

They loiter at the PX and whistle at our womenfolk 
[hey weareth our uniform as the wolf hath disguised him 


the scorners seat and are civilians In the II hearts 


self as a sheep. No maiden is safe from them even in the 
daylight hours. 

Take heed now, Oh High Brass, lest these people take 
away the hinge from the gate and loosen the stones from 
our walls. 

Hear our prayer, and let the voice of th 
roar forth again like that of the free lion 


first sergeant 
Let him again 
be the man of stern visage and with the quick and terribk 
right hand who can strike fear into the hearts of the mal 
contents. 

Let thy company commanders sit again in the inner 
office as the centurion, and let their voices be thy law! Let 
these Joe Blows render unto Caesar what is Caesar's. Let 
the recruit come be tore his commander with his hat in his 
hand and a civil tongue in his head 

Let the Service Journals be again the writings of sober 
thinking men of arms and not the bitch kitties of mewling 
overfed and underworked boys. 

Let us now be soldiers again fit for the Commonwealth 

First SERGEANT Wayne A. JENpRO 


y 7 oA 
The Enlisted Reserve Corps 
One ol that 


Infantry, ground and airborne, would certainly be em 


our military leaders recently mentioned 
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n future wars—if only in the seizure of atom bomb 
plants. General Marshall pointed out some time ago that 
\V-bombing ceased only when launching sites were firmly 
na InecXtri ibly in the grip ot Oul ground { rOrces The 

me thing will almost certainly be true of any atomic 
campaigns w ved in the future. 


I he obvious corollary of this situation is, of course, that 
th oldier—the infantryman in particular IS at least as 
important as the atom in the setup ol the future—more 
important, possibly, because while we might derive a cer 
tain unholy glee from bombing someone else, we will get 
much more concrete benefit from a force which can put 
an end to the bombi: which we can certainly expect in 


the event of wat 

\ minimum f reflection will indicate the crucial im 
portance of the Idier and a littl step brings us to the con 
clusion that peacetime training and peacetime preservation 
of the skills and the know-how already acquired by the 


enlisted soldier must rank with, possibly ahead ot, our plan 
ning for atomic demolitions 


[his brings us to a consideration of the size of the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps—and to the flat statement that however big it 
may be It most cert Linky should be larger, and could be 
irger if recruiting h id he en handled differently. 

It has become something of a fashion to lay the blame 
for the situation at the door of the unfortunates who had 
to try to sell the ERC to soldiers who were on the verge of 
release from military service and looking forward to free 
dom from the restraints which they had accepted willingly 
enough during combat, and rebelled against almost in 


stantly when combat was finished 


[he author had only one experience with the ERC—cer 
tainly it was a halfhearted effort \nd not only was the 
whole conduct of the affair lackadaisical, the appeal was 
made to a group of tech and master sergeants, en bloc—in 

ituation whe re, even if one ol them had wanted to en- 
list in the ERC, he would certainly have made a blushing 
retraction when the Army-blunted tongues of his peers 
disposed of the idea. One of the first—and, it seems to me, 
simple st—reforms to be made in the present enlistment 
system is to have the question presented to each individual 
soldier privately and personally, so that he can make his 
own decision without coming into conflict with the be 
havior pattern which makes men mock publicly something 
which they privately may well hold in high esteem. 

he second change Is tO prov ide a more sufhicient in 
centive for enlistment. The principal advantage at present 
is that a noncom can retain his rank. It has no appeal at all 
for the private, of course, and little for many NCOs. After 
ill, if a man could make sergeant in one war, his chances 
of picking up two or three more stripes in the next are 
CACC he nt 

What ERC recruiting needs is a greater number of 
more concret idvantages. I've heard that the War De 
partment 1s already planning some sort of training for the 
ERC which will enable its members to advance in grade 
upon satistactory completion of a course. This is certainly 
a step in the right direction—but it still bases its appeal to 
the man who has already been sold on the Corps. 

Some privileges such as reduced rail rates for travel, the 
right to buy at PXs or commissaries, would probably do a 
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lot of good. Possibly some modification of the 
might provide for technical education at civi 
sities with benefits a little greater than those 
mally accrue these days to the ex-GI who has 
the Army completely. 

Cert: 1inly facilities for we: apons training and 
ranges could be provided. The National Rifle 
has worked out an excellent cooperative progran 
War Department on this phase of activities. It 
no great strain on the Army to make the sam¢ 
available to members of the ERC, and even to 
ing in the use of automatic weapons or artil] 
interested enough to volunteer for it. 

Some sort of social program—clubhouses, ever 
populous centers would probably do a lot tor 
Men interested in things military are unquesti 
world’s most intent bandiers of shop talk, and 
existence of a center for technical chat would 


maintaining esprit, interest, and achievement | 

And finally, any program for advancement in the ER 
should prov ide for promotion, automatic or 
into the Officers Reserve Corps. No figures ar 
but the “direct-commission” officer of the last war 
held his own with the OCS and Reserve officers in 
field of activity. True, most of them never got al 
pany grade, but if the war had lasted long enoug 
battlefield experience would have qualified som« 
for staff and command positions. And a man who sy 
out the grades through the ERC will certainly | 
much about his business as the graduate of an ROT( 
Such a step would provide not only yryery to the ER( 
members, but a continuing supply of high-grac 
officers immediately available in the event of 
emergency. I think we can use them. 


SERGEANT Woop B. Brass 


Cd 


;u 
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A Lesson In Public Relations 


At a time when the Army is fighting hard for the thing 
which it needs to carry out its missions it would seem log 
cal that it should almost bend over backward 
needlessly offending the public. Yet, only the sian day | 
witnessed a scene which unquestionably confirmed in the 
minds of a large number of people many dark suspi 
they had been harboring concerning the Army. 

It happened in Richmond, Virginia, in a bus termi 
crowded with week-end travellers. As usual, many ser 
men were riding the buses. It was hot and stick; 
everyone was trying to make himself as comfort 
possib yle. 

A GI sedan, bearing the insignia of the 3d Sen 
Command, swirled up and out stepped a burly firs! 
of MPs, replete with snowy topee, snowier leg 


gleaming whistle and a face which even a moth 
accept only with reservations. He looked like ngry 
tomcat turned loose in a cage of white mice. He almost 
licked his lips. 

This noble representative of the armed mig! 
greatest democracy on earth began roaming up 
the platforms, snagging soldiers as they climbex 
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dusty and weary, for a ten-minute break. Some 
ss, some had dotted their ties, others had rolled 
many hi id committed all or 


ble bre aches ol the disciplinary code. 


sleeves, several of 


Most ot 
merely heading for the washroom, to heed the 
ture and to remove the stains of travel, at 
y, so that they could look like soldiers again. 
burly sergeant didn’t miss a trick. He nabbed 
nd sent them over to his sedan, evidently to be 
MP headquarters for an examination of passes 
d tail-chewing. One beardless boy, obviously be 
isked what he should do about his baggage. 
uld of thought of that before 
e a tramp, 


least 


ya got off the bus 
said our hero 
ie Navy was not immune. Evidently 


n, the MP took especial delight in 


to their seats for their hats or neckerchiefs. 


anticipating 
chasing the 
Che 
wever, were permitted to continue their journeys 
ern, if illiterate, warning about what would hap 
y were picked up again. 

Army. 


been 


hed in shame for the 


a good reason behind 
ndup with which I am unacquainted. Perhaps 
General Eisenhower's stars was missing and < 


irse, there may have 


1 gen 
onet was ordered. 
point is this. fact that the 


and even saying that 


Disregarding the men 


it of uniform—and they were 


t was no excuse for their I can find no 

highhanded, 
\ man of that 
; no place at all in our Army and cert: iinly has no 
wearing stripes. 


appearance, 


under the sun for the 


arbitr: ITY, 
tactics displayed by the sergeant. 


\rmy is spending thousands of dollars on pub ric 
It is in the midst of a big recruiting c: ampaign. 
Selective Service extended. Yet this big ape left 
pletely unfavorable impression on the minds of the 
dreds who saw him in [he only ones even 
itly amused were those wearing discharge buttons who 
they were through with that sort of chicken for good, 
ped. 
ve a small son. I have a brother who is approaching 
ize. I served four and a half years in the Army so | 
hat the Neanderthal sergeant isn’t typicé il. But if 
t know this, I woul 1 do everything in my power to 
y son and my kid brother out of the hands ot such 
le d morons. 


action. 


Ex-Capralin, INFANTRY. 


Search 


| 


in the Field Manuals and was not 
n training, but a frequent and onerous job of ETO 


not described 


onal units is to search a camp, usually occupied 
iced persons. Searches are usually ordered for con 
of illegal weapons, checking of identity papers, 
ng sources of black market operations, 
} propaganda mills. 


and un 


illy the search mission consists of three phases. 
t is advanced reconnaissance and planning. Sec 
» seal the camp with perimeter and internal guards. 


ual search is the final phase. 
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If the first two phases 


are nol thoroughly carried out, the search IS doomed to 


failure. 
lived by 


Che guilty objects of the search usually have long 
their wits and have the 
of the practiced conspiratot 


know le dye and cunning 


A bungled search not only wastes 


time and effort but 


also lowers the presuge ol the \rmy and with it 


OC upa 


tional efficiency. The conduct of all troops, particularly 
the search parties, must be absolute ly correct ind abo VE 
reproach. Charges of looting and bullying can have seriou 


Linited 


nce mn 


repercussions since for the most part the DPs are 


Nations nationals Lhey must not he allowed to ce 


all Americans for the misdoings of a few. 


On receipt of orders to search a camp, a sketch of the 


camp is secured. The sketch must show the layout of all 


living quarters, communal buildings and storerooms, 1n 


cluding all entrances to the buildings and to the camp 


Phe location of the residence of the camp director is also 
\ll this information must be 
Creat 
cised to conceal the fact that a search is 


With this inf 


perimete! guard, an interio! 


determined. obtained un 


obtrusively to maintain secrecy care must be CXC! 


in the offing 
mation on hand, made lor a 


guard, 


pl ns are 
and the 


s irch parties, 
organization and location for a search command post 


[he perimeter guard is a number of fixed and 


walking 
guards so stationed that no unauthorized personne! can 


\n officer or NCO is detailed t 


command this guard as his exclusive duty Lhe 


enter O1 leave the camp 
perimete! 
cuard IS armed but weapons are not loaded 

no unauthorized 
building within the 
NCO is detailed to command the inte 
| ike the 


the interior guard is armed but we 


Che interior guard is so stationed that 
pe rsonnel can enter OI! le ve any 


An oflicer ot 


rior guard as his exclusive duty 


Camp. 
guard 
not load d 


up ¢ ither 


perimeter 
dpons AT 
The search command post is set 
office or in a community building such as a 
hall. A good CP located, with space 
evidence and prisoners can be held under guard, plus 
The c 


than the search commande I, 


in the « imp 
recreation 
is centrally where 
facili 
ties for one or two clerks mmand post group other 


O cle rks 
cle rks 


to identity evi 


ts of one or tv 
guard Lhe 


arrest torms 


CONSIS 


and the prisoners and evidence have 


typewriters to prepare and 1 19S 
dence. 
A search party consists of three men, with one ce ign ited 


as the leader Phe number ot parties will de px nd on the 
population ol the camp and the layout ol the living qual 
ters. It is best to have as many search partic 


as possible to 


keep the actual searching time tO a minimum \s a ycne ral 


] 
pe opr 


rule it has been found that one searcher per thirty 
in the camp 1s required 

When the camp living quarters are in former 
racks it search party for « ich floor 
Each party must have a definite as \ttics, cel 


issigned to 


army bat 


1S advisable to have one 


lonment 
lars, and 


pce ite 
I 


overlooked l they 


Officers and NCO 


community building are 


\ acant 


often house stills 


parties buildings must not be 


me ill gv | al attoit 
gTO xa ( 


supervise S¢ arch parties 


| 
the CO ee ot the 


lf possib le, t guard, the 
and groups of search parties make indi 


\gain ential Phe 


a search imminent will imperil 


perime tel 
interior guard, 
vidual reconnaissances 
slightest indication that 


secrecy IS @SS 


the success of the entire operation 
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Shortly after daybreak is the best time to begin the actual 
search. At that time the camp residents are in their rooms 
and no artificial light is required by the searchers. Master 
witches have been known to be tampered with at in- 
opportune times 


In the evening before the search, all participants are care 
fully briefed, large detailed sketch of the camp. 
Every man is shown his specific post or area. All personal 
possessions such as cameras, money, papers are left behind 
except for one pack of cigarettes 
rings. 


using a 


, and wedding or religious 
[hese items must be shown to an officer before leav- 
ing quart rs tor the operation. \ showdow n search is held 
immediately after the operation and any contraband items 
found mean a court-martial for looting. If necessary, the 
men are restricted to quarters until the start of the opera 
tion 


he perimeter guard is posted so as to be effective at 
H minus one hour. An officer brings the camp director 
to the camp office at H minus one hour, when the search 
commander tells him that his camp will be searched at 
H-hour. The camp director is instructed that in the 
intervening time the residents of the camp will spread 
their belongings out on their beds, will be prepared to 
open all suitcases and boxes, 
rooms until further word. 


and will remain in their 
The director is also invited to 
detail one member of his camp police or of his staff to ac 
company each search party. 


he interior guard, search parties, and command post 
group, are posted so as to become effective at H-hour. In 
all movements within the all guards 


camp and parties 


march in formation and at attention for the psychological 


effect 


bring 
iny evidence or prisoners to the search command post. 
[his guard returns promptly to his party after delivering 
the evidence and arrestee and giving the clerks the perti- 
nent details The clerks prepare 
and tag the evidence. 


lhe search party leader designates one man 


arrest form 
All evidence and persons arrested 

held under guard until the conclusion of the opera 
tion when they are disposed of as ordered by higher head 
quarts rs. 


1 prisone r 


\s each search party completes its assignment it as 
sembles at a previously designated rallying point. The 
perimeter and interior guards are relieved as soon as all 
search parties have assembled. All participants in the 
operation then march to an area hidden from the sight of 
the camp residents and local populace, where the show 
down inspection for loot is held. The officers making this 
search later render a certificate to the search commander 
iS to its re sults. 

On the relief of the perimeter and interior guards, the 
camp director is told that the search has been completed 
and the camp population is free to circulate at will. He is 
also requested to sign a previously prepared statement that 
he is satisfied with the conduct of the soldiers and the 
search 


With a few minor modifications this same SOP has also 
been successfully used for the search of villages and sec- 
tions of towns. — 

LreuTENANT CoLonet Irnvinc HeyMonr. 
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Sight Setting 
In smallbore practice the amount of time lost 
ing sights is not inconsiderable. A few years 
Co aching a rifle team of sixty men on three squads 
that had a total membership of three hundred 
mob, we had sixteen firing points and twenty { 
rifles. Something had to be done to speed our firi: 
Since the line of aim is determined by two P* 
center of the peepsight and the top of the post, 1 
by the peculiarities of any individual eye, it seem: 
that, with any given rifle, all shooters having eyesi 
enough for ordinary shooting would use the sai 
setting. A check showed that my sergeant assist 
team captain and I used the same settings. Any one of 
could take a rifle zeroed by one of the others a1 
center bulls. The experiment was extended to th 


the varsity squad. All but two found our zeros correct fo, 
them. Further investigation discovered that two who had 
a different zero were not using the normal sight pictur 


When their errors had been corrected, they also found ow 
zeros correct. That made it one hundred per cent for th 
varsity squad. 

Three of us then undertook the job of zeroing the twent 
first string rifles. Each was zeroed by one man and checked 
by another. Then the setting was recorded and the adjust 
ment screws tightened with pliers to prevent tampering 
Later, we did the same with most of the second string 
rifles. In this way, we saved the time we had been losing ir 
sights. 

We went one step farther. When a beginner had con 
pleted preparatory training, he went to a firing point and 
fired one of the zeroed rifles. That was his final examin 
tion. We worked on the theory that he then should be ab! 
to take a zeroed rifle and shoot center bulls. If his group 
well centered, he graduated. If not, he went back to th: 
“dry school” to find out why. 

In state, corps area, and_ national competition thos 
shooters broke several national records and accumulated 
three team cups, a Hearst Trophy plaque, 127 individua 
medals, and several special prizes. 

This experience convinced me that the “personal equa 
tion” in setting sights is only another name for persona 
error. The method described here accelerated our rang 
firing materially and did us an incidental good turn by 
dampening the development of several embryo “prim 
donnas.' Coronet G. E. Parker 


 ¢ 
A New Machine Gun? 

When is the Infantry going to get a new machine gun: 
When I say machine gun, I also mean the equipment that 
goes with one—ammo boxes, tripods, bipods, and ammo 
belts. The machine gun we have now sounds like a rusts 
typewriter. The rate of fire is far too slow. What we ed i 
a weapon comparable or superior to the German MG42 ' 

If we increase the rate of fire we will have an added 
problem in ammunition supply, but there is a simple solu 
tion for that. Just shift the handle from the middle « the 
side of the cover of the ammo box and two boxes «an 0 
carried in one hand. We could make the ammo 0x 
lighter material, too. 
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eadache of headspace ought to be remedied. We 
pt something like the system used on the MG42. 
le lot simpler than removing the innards of a ma 
in, counting so many clicks this way or that way 
n hoping that the darned thing will work. 
resent gun is too heavy. | would standardize the 
light and heavy guns into one air-cooled we: apon 
ch a bipod that could be clicked into place in a 
f seconds. If we have to have a tripod, let’s make 
light metal, and pad it to fit a soldier's back. A 
ld be useful for carrying and for marching fire. A 
ring-loaded, drum-like ammo box holding perhaps 
rounds) that could be snapped on the side of the 
would be a most useful aid in marching fire. 
ammo belt would help too. Why not use a metal 
It would eliminate stoppages caused by the 
loading of cloth belts and any number of rounds 
joined instead of the 250 we get on cloth belts 
r innovations might be useful: a change lever that 
let us fire single rounds at will; a tripod that auto 


shock of 


a backplate that would come off with a 


lly traverses and searches by converting the 
nto power; 


twist . 
LIEUTENANT Macuine Gunner. 


MEET OUR 


WaLTeR CERF is now with the philosophy department of 
Princeton University, where he taught before the war 
nd from which he received his Ph.D. in 1941. He re 

d basic training with the 10th Mountain Division 
Camp Hale, Colorado, and served with the 134th 
Infantry, 35th Division from September, 1944 until the 
of hostilities in E urope (page 37 
ik: 
\DIER GENERAL ELLIOT D. COOKE'’S articles on psycho 
irosis are being incorporated into a book called All But 
and Thee: Psychiatry at the Foxhole Level, to be 
lished in the fall by The INFANTRY JournNAL Press 
e 39). 
i: 
GENERAL JAMES M. GAVIN commands both V Corps 
the 82d Airborne Division and yet finds time to work 
book about airborne operations to be published by 
Journat Press. For details of the airborne portion 
Sicilian Campaign see General Gavin's article 
itroops Over Sicily” in the November 1945 issue of 
INFANTRY JouRNAL (page 22 
ie 
L A. ROBERT GINSBURGH now is Executive Assistant 
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Fighting Man Preferred 


From the day the bewildered trainee puts on his uniform 
until the time he gets some stripes and privileges his most 
onerous duties are those connected with pots and pans, 
Kitchen police 


sweeping contributes so little to the efficiency of the fight 


brooms, brushes and GI soap. and floor 
ing man that I am moved to enter a plea for divorcement 
The fighting man should be from _ all 
combatant housekeeping duties for two reasons. The 
would unquestion 

ably benefit if he were placed in a category above kitchen 
police and latrine orderlies 


relieved non 


first 


is for the sake of morale. His morale 


The second is for the conser 


vation ol manpower. Purely service, noncombatant pel 


sonnel could perform the thousand thankless tasks that con 


sume the time of the fighting man, and thereby relieve him 


for his mission of meeting and defeating the enemy 


Unit tables of organization should be set up to include 


a sufficient number of those persons, who, through no fault 


of their own, are substandard, to relieve the fighting man 


men to choose 


privilegs 


for his real function. There are plenty ol 


VV ould he 


trom, men who ( therwis¢ ce nied the 


of serving their country 


LreuTENANT Norman E. HAMNER 


AUTHORS 


to the Secretary of War. Previous to his present assign 
\ustralia, New (¢ 
and Japan, serving simultaneously as G-1, G-3 and G-5 


of U. 


\rea. One of his biggest jobs was supervising the evacua 


ment he was in yuinea, the Philippines 


\rmy Services of Supply, Southwest Pacifi 


tion of civilian prisoners from the Jap prison camp 
Santo Tomas University and from other prisons in th 
Philippines has been in the Army since 1917 (page 
8 
oe 
Mayor WILLIAM H. KELLY served with the 43d Infantry Di 
vision in the Southwest Pacific (page 20 


oe 
TRUMAN SMITH was United States military at 
taché in Berlin from 1935 to 1939. He is the 


‘The German General Staff Abdicates” in the 
1946 INFANTRY JouRNAL (page 14 


(’OLONEI 
author ol 
January 


oe 
COLONEL C. T. TENCH is now on duty in Washington, wher 
he acted as recorder for the Simpson Board, whose re¢ 
ommendation resulted in the recent reorganization of the 
War Department. His article 


peared in the July 1946 Inrantry Journal 


on the reorganization ap 


page 30 
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OOK REVIEW 


“Intimate Daily Contact” 


SGI. MICKEY AND GENERAL IKE. By Michael J. Me 
Keogh and Richard Lockridge. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1946. 185 Pages; $2.00. 
| here is one man who is a hero to his valet. When Private 


\icKeogh reported to Colonel Eisenhower as houseboy, he be- 

in an unusual military careel revolving around an unusual 
When Master Sergeant McKeogh was discharged after 
Vki-day, he had completed five years of “intimate daily contact” 


man 


with a man who had reached the top of his profession during 
that period, and who will be known to history along with 


(aesal Nap leon 


names, 


Wellington, and the rest of the military 
great 

he story of McKeogh’s personal life during the war is part 
of the book, and makes interesting reading; but the reason for 
the book's being is the portrait of our present Chief of Staff, 
General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower. McKeogh tells 
nothing startling about the General, he tells nothing of mili 
forth 
He does draw a picture of a kindly, conscien 


tary decisions, and pops with no hitherto unrevealed 
military Secrets 
tious man, rugged in mind and body, who was both human 
and ethcient. General Eisenhower, although of brilliant men 
tality and winning personality, reserved neither his mind nor 
his personality for those in high positions. He is the opposite 
He could be at ease with 


prime ministers or privates of the line. He liked his comforts 


of the intellectual or military snob. 


but could take the discomforts of campaigning without more 
than a casual grumble. 

From McKeogh’s account we learn some things that the 
numerous newspaper and magazine stories never mentioned. 
For instance, the General is an accomplished “cusser,” but in 


a clean, rather than an obscene, manner. He has a violent 
temper, but one he controls very well. He laughs easily, and 
has the knack of being pleasant with his subordinates without 
letting himself open for disrespect or mistakenly assumed 
familiarity. And, probably more important, he commands loy 
alty without either demanding it or consciously striving for it. 

But like most human beings the General is inconsistent in 
some ways. Before using any athletic equipment or recreational 
items, he would go to great lengths to be certain that he was 
not depriving his enlisted men of the equipment. He placed 
himself after the lowliest rear-rank doggie in the use of ping- 


pong tables, motion-picture projectors, and like items. But he 
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kept his personal cows at Supreme Headquarters, and . 
them by scarce motor transport when SHAEF moved 

[here are several humorous incidents in the book. | 
General Eisenhower had Mickey get him a helmet 
while in the Third Army area because General Pat 
mitted no exceptions to his rule that going without a | 
his area would cost the culprit a $25 fine. Other in 
probably mentioned in the book because McKeogh thoug 
they were humorous, fall rather flat in cold type although it 
possible they were howlingly funny to the participants 
time. 

Chere have been biographies of General Eisenhower befor 
this book, and undoubtedly there will be many more. It 
hoped that those biographers who confuse greatness with | 
posity will read Sergeant McKeogh’s book before they 
General Eisenhower is a great man, but pomposity is not 


him.—A. S. 
4 4 7 ’ 


Statement on the World 


PILLARS OF PEACE. Book Department, Army Informatio: \usty 
School. 166 Pages; $1.00. wel 


his is a highly useful collection of the official document 
of wide import beginning with the statement of the Four Free 
doms by President Roosevelt to Secretary Byrnes’ report or 
Moscow meeting of Foreign Ministers. There are in all thirty 
three statements including the Atlantic Charter, Underse: 
tary Welles’ Rio de Janeiro statement on Inter-American pol 
the Casablanca, Moscow, Cairo, Teheran, Bretton Wo 
Dumbarton Oaks, Crimea, Chapultepec, and Potsdan 
ments, and the Three Power statement on atomic ener’ 
by the United States, the United Kingdom and Canad 

Every one of these affects the future life of Ame: 
citizens and soldiers. Members of the armed forces « 
need to be familiar with the main points in them. | n ri 
Pillars of Peace the editorial staff of the Army Int t ( 
School has collected all the principal passages of thes 
wide words into a single brief volume from which t! 
toward world cooperation and the hopes for permane ( 
may be clearly gathered. 

This book contains the words on which the wor! 
deavoring to operate right now. It belongs in the 
every member of the armed forces.—G. V. 
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Great Leader 
OD FIGHT. By Manuel Luis Quezon. New York 


pleton-Century Company, 1946. 
Index; $4.00. 


336 Page S: Illus 


President Quezon was one of those rare men who 
physical and moral courage, mental acuity, and a 
personality and facility in the use of words, in one 


but frail body. His goal, from the days of his 


in isolated coastal community, was independence tor 

d islands. He never lived to see the fulfillment of 
but when death from tuberculosis finally claimed 

fter a long struggle, Quezon could be sure the good 

been won. 

ral of the Spanish \rmy, a member of the garrison of 

sbably did the 


t than any one man except Quezon himself. 


more for Philippine independence 
Per 
the young son of the village schoolmaster because the 
| Quezon would not arrange for the seduction of one 
ung cousins, the corporal made it expedient for the 
President of the Philippine Commonwealth to leave 
d him branded as a revolutionary, and_ practically 
im into the independence movement. 
n was a law student in Manila when Dewey entered 
say. It did not take the Filipinos long to learn that 
nd immediate independence was not the Americans 
n, so the young student entered the Filipino insurrec 


Lhe 


hen, ill but not dispirited, he was ordered to surrender 


rces as a second lieutenant insurrection ended for 
\mericans in order to gain contact with Aguinaldo, who 
ng held prisoner. Quezon was then impressed with the 
y and fairness of the United States, and soon entered 
ht to gain independence for his country by legal and 
means, rather than by fruitless warfare which could only 
eaching the goal. Elected to successively higher posts 
sovernment, including the job of Resident Commissioner 
United States, Manuel Quezon became the first Presi 


The 


nies for his second term took place on Corregidor, under 


of the Philippine Commonwealth. inauguration 
ese hre. 
on’s autobiography tells, step by step, how the Philip 
ive moved in their long fight for independence. The 
uching part of the story, of course, deals with the Japa 
tack and conquest, and Quezon’s reluctant trip, first to 
1, then to Washington. Much of this part of the tale 
= be told” portions, though 


known, but the “now it can 


\sational, are most interesting. The book seems to have 
ritten with the policy of not 


Japs and Spaniards unless the net result was complimen 


mentioning people other 
the informed reader will find missing the names of se 

1ericans who had more than a minor part in the develop 
f the Philippines. This, and three chapters written by 
for President Quezon but using the same first-person 
ake the book less than a pertect autobiography, and 
s valuable as a biography.—A. S. 
> y Y 


Black Chapter 


BLACK BOOK. Compiled by the Jewish Black Book 
nittee. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1946. 
Illustrated; Index; $5.00 


is the appalling story of the Nazi crimes against the 


people. Most of the material has appeared in print be 
t the impact of reading it at one sitting is stunning 
k is clearly written and well supported by reproduc 


documentary evidence against the German govern 
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ment. Ihe authors, to their great credit, have made no effort 
it heart-rending prose, relying on the terrible program of race 
extinction they describe to give the book its unquestioned 
power. 

Step by step the strategy of annihilation is pursued from its 
modest beginnings to the day when Hitler gained ofhcial san¢ 
tion for it with his rise to power. The extensive anti-Jewish 
legislation, designed to remove the Jews from the economic 
and political life of Germany, is painstakingly documented and 
clearly explained. There is, however, a certain amount of un 
necessary repetition in the explanation the same material is 
covered under the authors’ discussion of the law and repeated 
in a later chapter dealing with the over-all strategy of deci 
mation 

Ihe rest of the book needs no review. It is already one of 
the blackest chapters in the story of civilization, a « hapter that 
and end In the tor 


begins in the ghettos of I urope s cities ture 


chambers and cremation pits of her concentration camps 

The Black Book is not the 
might expect. It is 
will be most dificult to ignore 


hysterical cry for vengeance one 
rather a plea for simple justice, one that 


cP.<. 
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Small Businesses 
SELECTING AND OPERATING A 
YOUR OWN. By Gustav E. Larson, Robert H 
and Walter Magnes Veller. New York 
1946. 364 Pages; Index; $3.00 


\ BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN, By 
The New Home Library 


President Truman recently estimated that nine out of every 


BUSINESS O] 


Johnson 


Prentice-Hall, Inc 


Albe rt | anche 
1946 


Phila 
delphia 338 Pages; $1.0 
ten individual enterprises in the United States are small busi 
that 
workers and that they account for between thirty and forty per 
Obviously 
vital part of the national economy 


nesses, small businesses employ forty per cent of ou 


cent of the nation’s commerce small business is a 


It took a beating during the war because of, among other 
things, material and labor shortages and the concentration of 
More than half a 


million small concerns disappeared completely 


war contracts in the hands of big operators 


1 | 
ind cit 


mobilization is replenishing the labor market, every day sees 


Now that materials are becoming available again 


hundreds of new businesses opening their doors, and more than 
ninety per cent of them are small ones 
lorn by the 
war from their peacetime pursuits, veterans who might othe: 
bre ik 
taking definite steps toward becoming their own bosses 
these that the book: 
written—have a strong desire to own and operate a busine: 
It has, in fact 
a million returning veterans want to borrow money to 
\Mlay 10 of 
banks had granted, and the Veterans Administration approved 
only 9,731 loans under the GI Bill of Right: 

Getting a loan, even with the Government guarant pre 
vided for in the GI Bill, is tough. A banker's job 


his depositors’: money is invested wisely. He i 


Many of today’s entrepreneurs are veteran 


wise have lacked the initiative to make th now are 
Many 
were 


but 


timate d 


others—and it is for listed above 


have nothing definite in mind been « 
that 


Start businesses ot their own, but up to this vear 


that 
to be 


which 


not 
impressed by ex-Gls who want to go into business 
they have had no experience and who are ignorant 
competition, risks, trends, and the hundred other thing 
has to know thoroughly before he trics to launch a new ente: 
prise in this hard-boiled world. 

lhe Government, particularly the departments of A 


ture and Commerce, has done much to make it « 








man to take what Secretary Wallace calls “the first step up the 
ladder of American progress,” and more help is promised. 
Both of the books considered here include in their bibliogra 
phies a number of excellent pamphlets and booklets prepared 
by the Agriculture and Commerce departments for active and 
prospec tive mall-business men. 

Despite the similarity of their titles and purposes, the two 
books differ considerably. Fancher'’s is neither as meaty nor as 
well organized as the other. An entire chapter of Fancher, for 
instance, is devoted to the publicity business, for which very 
few people are qualified and for information about which those 
who are qualified would be unlikely to turn to a book of this 
ort. On the other hand, Fancher ticks off the service field, 
one of the largest, in a single « hapter. 

\ considerable portion of A Business of Your Own is con 
cerned with unusual ways of making a living, which, as the 
iuthors of the other book point out, have greater risks than the 
more ordinary businesses and generally require unusual ability 
of one sort or another 

Fancher urges the reader to read through the entire book 
from beginning to end, and if the reader is looking for infor 
mation on some particular business, that appears to be the only 
way be could find it. Except for nine businesses to which 
Fancher gives whole chapters, businesses are scattered through 
out under such titles as “A Two-Climate Business,” “A Family) 
Enterprise \ Footloose Enterprise,” and so on. A man who 
has no idea what kind of business to choose might get some 
good from the hundreds of possibilities Fancher mentions. 
tlowever, he will find little solid information on which to 
base a decision, even a preliminary one, and would probably 
find just about as many ideas in the very comprehensive check 
list of small businesses which takes up a few pages at the end 
of the Larson-Johnson-Teller book. 

Fancher’s qualifications as an authority on small business are 
not mentioned in his book, but the authors of Selecting and 
Operating a Business of Your Own are all apparently well 
qualified. Larson is a senior information specialist in the De 
partment of Agriculture; Johnson is an economic analyst in 
the Department of Commerce; and Teller, a Navy lieutenant 
at the time of collaboration on the book, was formerly a Com 
merce Department small-business analyst. 

‘heir book gives about ten pages each to twenty-seven small 
businesses—seven retail, twelve service, trade and manufactur 
ing, four small shops, four rural and farming. Three good 
general chapters on business opportunities and the planning 
ind managing of small businesses come first, followed by 
chapters covering these businesses: a sporting goods store, a 
drugstore, an apparel store, a general merchandise store, a 
grocery business, a hardware store, a retail bakery, an aviation 
service business, a dry cleaning business, a laundry business, a 
service station, a beauty shop, a restaurant, a real estate- 
brokerage-insurance business, a trucking business, a sawmill 
business, a small factory, painting, contracting, a plumbing and 
heating business, an electrical appliance and radio shop, a shoe 
repair shop, a metalworking shop, an auto repair shop, farm 
ing, part-time farming and small business combinations, farm 
service businesses, business and farming opportunities in 
\laska 

The organization of the book is such that you can turn at 
once to the business or businesses you want to read about with 
out wading through hundreds of others of no interest to you. 
The businesses covered are the ones in which, judging from 
inquiries received by various information agencies, the authors 
believe the greatest number of prospective proprietors are 
interested 

Each chapter contains a survey of the field on a national 
scale, with statistics on all its phases; an appraisal of the field’s 
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future; figures on required capitalization, earnings 
so on, and an analysis of the necessary personal ch 
working hours and conditions, pitfalls and other 


culiar to the field.—B. L. O. 


7 y y 


Careful Appraisal 
BRITAIN: Parrner For Peace. By Percy Elwo: 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1946 
$2.00. 


Mr. Corbett’s thoughtful analysis and appraisal 
ish Commonwealth is a fine example of the kind of 
new generation of Army officers should read and d 
have kept too aloof from questions of international | 
indifference disastrous in the world we live in. 1 
well written, cogently reasoned and concise, is to | 
mended for its careful estimate of the British situatio, 

he United Nations, the author holds, is an ore 
that has not ended power politics. No state seems t 
to give up any measure of its sovereignty, although B 
peculiarly vulnerable as a result of the new weapor 
If international organization is strengthened, a sover 
ernment of the world could provide the beginning of 
able collective security. 

In the meantime, Mr. Corbett sees Britain’s milita: 
tial falling with declining industrial activity and d 
population in the best age group. “One result will prol 
increased cost of security for the peoples of the American 


} 
ry 


sphere.” He says further that “there can be little doubt t 


the Canadian defense policy is from now on to dovetail 
that of the United States.” His examination of the relati 


the members of the Commonwealth to the mother 


} 


Int 
il 


or 


ountr 


shows many factors that the people of this country should bx 


in mind. The conclusion is inescapable that no nation 


nt 


world has a greater stake than Britain in the abolition of \ 


\merica and Britain must be partners for peace. 


[his forward-looking book is a strong argument for the ste; 
that will transform “a world of sovereign states to one « 
munity of men.” Such a world cannot be realized without t! 
support of both the United States and the Soviet Unio 


Bricaprer GENERAL DonaLp ARMSTRONG. 
5 A y y 
Sound Advice 
YOU'RE OUT OF THE SERVICE NOW. By Dorot 


hy W 


Baruch and Lee Edward Travis. New York: D. Appletor 


Century Company, 1946. 238 Pages; Index; $2.50 


In spite of the uninspired title, cute chapter heads lik 


“They Call You ‘Daddy,’” and a style like that of a we 


1] like ] 


high-school teacher giving some off-the-record informat 


ion t 
lah! 


immature pupils, this book offers some sound, understandabi 
advice to the veteran who is having trouble readjusting 


civilian life. If it is remembered that not every vete! 
even every combat veteran, is finding it hard to fit int 
the outside, and that there is little point in insisting 


perfectly normal Joe becomes a problem child, this boo! 


narrows down to helping those who are having trouble. 
The relatively small proportion of veterans inclined 
pishness, poor digestion, sleeplessness, that “lost” feeling 
impotence, feelings of frustration, self-pity, and the 
other ills that create our so-called “problem of the vete: 
profit from this book’s sane, sound approach. Ther: 
phasis on psychosomatic illnesses, or those physical il! 
are really mental sickness in disguise. There is also s 
advice Cwhich probably won't be taken) for the veter 
ily and friends, explaining what they do that irritat« 
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im. not 


} 
if 


1 
that 
1 


he 


— 
eX 

vriad 

can 


em 





viceman, and how to avoid the scenes for which they 
h to blame as the veteran. 

f the advice and information, on such subjects as 
guidance, mental health, getting along with people, 
hysical well-being, could be pointed just as well at 
| people who never stood reveille or swabbed a deck. 
have to be an eight-ball to profit from reading the 
1.8 


not every veteran needs it 
7 7 5 


Saroyan’s Soldier 


VENTURES OF WESLEY JACKSON. By Wil 
rovan. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 


85 Pages; $2.75. 


1's story of Army life is exactly what his readers 
pect. Those who know The Human Comedy and 
e of Your Life will enjoy this newest novel. They 
e sur rised to learn that Saroyan resents the regimen 
\rmy life, hates officers individually and collectively, 
lieves that love is the only solution for the problems 
juals and the world 
f the civilian reviewers are finding little to please 
[hey seem to find it necessary to defend the Army 
Saroyan’s attack. In this group, ironically, is Irwin 
hat old Army lover, who berates Saroyan for his “nihilis 
on of all organization.” These critics, | believe, are 
ng their conception of the American soldier with what 
erage GI actually Unfortunately, perhaps, the 
ghts and aspirations of Wesley Jackson are closer to the 
f the GI than the critics would like or would have us 
There is much about Wesley Jackson that is naive, 
hat is emotional and immature, and much that we would 
But evidence certainly exists that this was 
too, of many of our soldiers in World War II. This is 
to discredit them nor their magnificent achievements—this 
ly to accept reality. 


was. 


otherwise. 


Young Jackson was drafted in San Francisco, served with a 
Signal Corps photographic unit in New York, saw London 
ng the blitz and, after a slight brush with combat, ended 
; Army career in a German prison camp. Most of the book 
ncerned with Wesley's reflections on life and war, and 
iat little action develops comes from the entrance and exit 

f Saroyan’s usual human characters into. Wesley’s life. 
No more entertaining chronicle of Army life has appeared 
his one. There is no realism here but neither is there the 
tile humor of a Hargrove. The physical horror of the 
bsent; so too is the mental anguish of the combat sol 
But if you want to relive the experiences of Stateside 
life, to remember the difficulties of trving to adjust to a 
|. for many, unnatural environment, to know how one 


reat young writers views our Army, this is for you 
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Army Writing 
\RMY WRITER. By Warrant Orhcer David Klein. 


burg: Military Service Publishing Company, 1946 
‘ages; Illustrated; Index; $2.50. 


someone has not produced a useful book like this long 
iow I do not know. Every officer in the Army has to 
d write a great deal. And since a thorough course in 
| English for military men has never been taught any 
lespite the high importance of ready communication 
minds in armies as elsewhere, many an officer has 
| with writing throughout his career. 
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Ernie Pyle’s story of what he saw in the Pa- 
cific Theater, told as only Pyle could tell it 
—the story that runs from the time he sailed 
from California until his luck ran out on 
le Shima. 

Ernie Pyle long ago established himself as 
the best and the best-liked of the GIs top 
chroniclers. LAST CHAPTER completes his 


saga of the GI. 
$2.50 


THE DOOLITTLE 
REPORT 


on 

Officer-Enlisted Man Relations. 
This is the full report, as released to the Press, 
of the Doolittle Report to the Secretary of 
War. 
Undeniably it will have an effect on the future 
of the postwar Army. The Secretary of War 
has directed all staff sections of the War De- 
partment to study the report and its recom- 
mendations. 
As a service to its readers, the Infantry Jour- 
nal Press is making the Doolittle Report 
available in convenient, inexpensive pam- 
phlet form. Order your copy today. 
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UNCOMMON VALOR 


By Six Marine Combat Correspondents 


The INFANTRY 
JOURNAL 
PRESS presents 
the first complete 
story of Marine 
warfare in the Pa 
cific; an action 
loaded fast-read 
ing account of 
some of the bit 
terest fighting of 


. SY Sx mnamull 
all time. Each of ¥ CORPS come ar 


CORRESPOND EN 
the six Marine Di - 


visions which pat 


ticipated in Pacific 








combat has its own separate history in the book; and the 
history of each division was written by a correspondent 
who actually served with it in combat. 


UNCOMMON VALOR is the only book of its kind—a 


must for military readers 


8.3.00 


CHILDREN OF YESTERDAY 
By Jan Valtin 


Best-selling author Valtin has written pointedly and well 
of the 24th Infantry Division and its fight across the 
Philippines—through Leyte, Mindoro, Mindanao, and 
a score of islands in the archipelago. A military account 
of action with plenty of room for hundreds of anecdotes 
of individual accomplishment and heroism. $3.00 


GREEN ARMOR 
By Osmar White 


Fighting in the New Guinea jungle described by a corre- 


spondent with Australian troops. $3.00 


ISLAND VICTORY 
By Colonz! S. L. A. Marshall 


On-the-spot interviews with men who fought with the 
7th Infantry Division on Kwajalein. $2.00 (Fighting 
Forces Edition 25¢) 


CAPTURE OF ATTU 


The men who wrested Attu from the Japs tell how it was 
done. Full of action and incident. Fighting Forces Edition, 


25¢ 


Order from 


Infantry Journal Book Service 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. . Washington 6, D. C. 
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It has not been an uncommon sight, in the Pent 
ing or in a combat headquarters, to see officers of ; 
sponsibility with pad and pencil sweating hard over 
of some military letter, report, or study, and feeling ; 
in the bargain, that what they write will make og 
those who will be reading it. Indeed, most of them 
that they do not consider themselves writers, and ne 

But writing is a continual chore for every office: 
something any man of the intelligence of the ave 
ofheer and headquarters noncom can learn to do w 
able facility. This is so, even if poor or wrongly 
instruction in grade- or high-school or college Englis! 
many hurdles in a man’s mind. Any man who can 
friends clearly can write clearly, but it takes a litt 
find out how. And Mr. Klein’s book is the best too! 
pruning away the bad habits that prevent clear writ 
cultivating the ease of writing most men can actual! 

Mr. Klein recognizes that much official writing is ba iti 
and that most Army men know it. He recognizes cl: wi 
this is. Not only do we have bad habits and traditions 
Army writing, but we also share the general feeling fostered 
by high-school English teachers that writing must be form 
and very much another language from everyday American 

I wish I could have written Mr. Klein’s book myself 
would naturally disagree with a number of specific point: 
chiefly in a desire to make his examples of simplified militar 
languz age still more simple.) I would have been proud t 
render the service to Army “writers” which his most useful 
and ably done book will give. 

A Guide to Military Writing is not just a book to buy and 
put on your desk for reference when you get into di sh 
writing. It’s a book to read through for every Army man wi 
would like some practical help toward being more fluent 
paper.—G. V. 
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On-the-Spot Account 


SUITORS AND SUPPLIANTS. By Stephen Bonsal Ne 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. 301 Pages; Index; $3.5 


Suitors and Suppliants is the story of the treatment of ¢! 
small nations who came to Versailles in 1918-19 to plead thei 
respective causes before the mighty of the world. Colonel B 
sal, one of the great foreign correspondents of an e: urlier da 
and aide to Colonel House during the Peace Conference, e1 
livens history in this book, his diary of those critical years 

It has often been said that the only true history is found i 
the lives of the men and women who, however briefly, m inipu 
late the course of world events. If this is true, this book 
history. If not, it is at least an admirable footnote for Colo 
Bonsal has caught with skillful if not always unbiased pen 
the actors, some heroic, some tragic, and some patheti wh 
held the world stage a quarter century ago. 

The book is neither ponderously nor profoundly roar 
It does not need to be. The facts the author has assembled need 
no scholarly explanation. The efforts of the small nat ar 
Paris to adjust their borders so that they would no longer 

causes of wars and their failure to do so culminated explosivel\ 

in World War II. There are some gaps in Colonel | 
records as to how this came about, since there were « : 
conferences and agreements to which he was not a party. [hé 
whole, however, is brilliantly clear. 

This is a tale that has been told many times by many 
This telling fortunately pretends to be no more nor | 
it isan on-the-spot, very personal account of the c 
and subsequent miscarriage of the world’s brave plans !or pea 
in 1919, in the style of a very great newspaperman—O. ~. > 
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Soviet Navy Stories SRE RE WS IRS re PRE 
F THE SEA. By Leonid Sobolev. Philadelphia: J. B 
tt Company, 1946. 352 Pages; $3.00. 


Now In Its 
ok is a collection of sometimes exciting, but always LNOW n ts 


told, short stories about the Russian Navy, the Red THIR D 


again the central critical question about contem ' 
ssian literature: Is it an accurate picture of the sector P rin t ing’ 
pretends to portray, or is it just propaganda? The au © 
ltv sailor himself, won the Stalin Prize for this work, 
be rightly assumed that the book is not critical. 
stories are, nevertheless, frequently convincing, es 
when they deal with men in combat, or in danger 
ves; then the tales reach a peak which is not excelled 
\merican writing about his Navy during the same 
The Night of the Summer Solstice,” for example, 
a favorite for future naval anthologies. 
rticular interest today, in light of the current debate 
caste system, is the heavily sympathetic réles assigned 
mmissars. They are frequently the heroes of the stories, 
eroes they are alw ays tolerant figures of infinite wisdom. 
od, the commissar performs his function so well—never 
mining the exercise of command, yet always at hand to 





n individual or group morale proble m by acting as in 
medi liary—that the book suggests, if it were read uncritically, 
hat our armed forces might do well to adopt the post, just as IGHTING DIVISIONS 
utlined here. That is the difficulty: the book cannot be 
is the whole truth on the subject of military commissars. 


Picatts Ailes om By E. J. Kahn and Henry McLemore 


yo 4 A history of the Army’s 
Perry and Japan ninety combat divisions 


BLACK SHIPS OFF JAPAN. By Arthur Walworth New From 
\lfred A. Knopf, 1946. 278 Pages; Index; Illustrated; 


k Ships Off Japan narrates vividly and with scholarly ac 
the opening of Japan by € ‘ommodore Matthew Calbraith 
[his opening wedge, this daring and significant act 
led to a chain of events that reached their climax in 

| War II, is interpreted with a keen sense of the dramatic 

1 the human by Arthur Walworth, a former instructor in 

llege of Yale-in-China and an associate of the Houghton = ; : pre 
lin Company. Stimulated by his acquaintance with Perry's The New York Times says “(Kahn and McLemore) 
Narrative of the fF xpedition of an American Squadron have written a book that should interest thousands of 
China Seas and Japan, making use of eyewitness accounts surviving graduates of these divisions.”” Thousands of 
events of 1853-54, and giving due attention to both Amer ex-combat men have already bought Fighting Divisions 
nd Japanese contemporary points of view, Mr. Walworth —~and with the completion of the third printing, the 
book, with an illuminating preface by Sir George Infantry Journal i is again able to supply the additional 


n, author of Japan: A Short Cultural History, that is in- thousands who still want it. 
ig and timely. 





. ; oo Sa Divisions’ histories, full-color reproductions of Divi- 
wuthor pictures in a lifelike manner the forming of the , a ea ‘ 
basis sion insignia, maps, charts, and order-of-battle list 
ion in America, the mobilizing in China, and the two rent: h ; Ay xc 

the hitherto perilous Japanese waters. Matthew Cal. Sowing where and with whom each division fought 
Perry was the first man who had the fortitude to sail make up the book. 


sanese waters and demand what he wanted—open ports. « y J 541) 
\merica, expanding into a giant, foresaw the need for ood 
rcial and military coaling bases as well as trading ports, 
ent Perry out to get them. What Perry got and what he 
to get could have well been a lesson to twentieth cen 
1erica—he secured a port at Naha, Okinawa; five ports INFANTRY JOURNAL PRESS 
n; and, after visiting Chichi Jima, wanted ports in the " . 


Islands. 


Order today from 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D. C. 


tory is the saga of Perry and his men, of wooden ships 
n men and a man made of steel, a man who had no need 
@ in the shadow of the name of his illustrious kinsman, 
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One-Hand History! 


If you want complete, thoroughly documented lea 
without bulk, precision without ponderousness, these 
are your books. 


World | 
War | 
Il 











By Roger W. Shugg and Major H. A. DeWeerd 
460 pages of brief, factual, pointed historical writing; 
an account of World War II from its origins to VJ day, 
WORLD WAR II is a complete history of the war, 
objectively accurate. It covers the military and naval 
operations of all nations, along with the economic and 
diplomatic moves which preceded and ran concurrently 
with the battle operations of fleets and armies. $3.00. 











BASTOGNE 
The First Right Days 
By Colonel S. L. A. Marshall 


The story of one of the hottest 
corners of the shootin’ war—by 
a man who was there, himself, 
and spared no effort to gather 
the sound, factual story of what 
actually happened. A brilliant 
and fascinating story of leader- 
ship, courage, and the inspired 
unit tactics which denied the 
German drive through Belgium 
the communications center which 
they vitally needed, and brought 
the Battle of the Bulge to a 
grinding halt. $3.00. 





Order today from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL PRESS 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. * Washington 6, D. C: 
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Oliver Hazard Perry. It is a good picture of Jay 
days, but, even more significantly, it is a picture of 
Navy that, even in its infant stages, relied on “gut 
powder” and could sail even then into uncharted 
the utmost confidence. Perry's expedition, as picts \f 
Walworth, was typical of the American spirit; done 

ly manner and yet vibrantly interesting, 


LreuTeNnant Wituiam M 


it is well 
reading. Tuomas, US 
1 a7 Y 


Not Grant 


CAPTAIN GRANT. By Shirley Seifert. Philadel; 
Lippincott Company, 1946. 606 Pages; $3.00. 


General Grant would not have liked this nov: 
would not have liked it; and probably few serious s\ 
the life of Grant, or of the Civil War, will like it. On« 
biographers, W. E. Woodward, has already called it 

Shirley Seifert has erected on the facts of Grant's 
a false and misleading emotional structure. If Grant had 
a discreet and tactful maiden aunt, this is the novel 
have written about him. 

The apparent purpose of the novel is to rationalize the pay 
dox between Grant’s success as a Civil War leader 
early failures, both in the Army and in civilian life, by & 
vising an elaborate system of excuses for what Miss Seifer 
thinks of as his weaknesses. Thousands of words are used : 
explain Grant's drinking, and after one has read them on 
tempted to agree with Lincoln, who asked only that more 
his generals drink from the same barrel, , 
distinguished Grant from the others. 

The truth is that if Miss Seifert had grappled with the rea 
Grant, she would not have had material for this kind of 1 
mantic novel, for Grant was a plain man, rather colorless, and 
single-minded. And it was these very qualities that brought him 
victory when he finally entered the field against the m 
imaginative Lee.-Grorce McMIL.an. 


5 y 7 
Complete Book of Games 
FOSTER’S COMPLETE HOYLE. By R. F. 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 677 
Index; $2.00. 


if it was that whi 


Foster. Phila 
I}lustr iter 


Pages; 


[his new revised edition contains 277 games of cards, dic 
billiards, chess, and variations. The presentation is by tl 
family method, systematic and uniform. The game is first d 
scribed, beginning with the equipment and the players 
then follows the natural course of play, step by step, until ¢! 
end. Each stage of a game is described in a separate paragrap! 
and each such paragraph is preceded by definitions in boldtac 
type of technical words and phrases. This method gives t! 
book a dictionary form so that any part of any game can 
quickly found. Where official rules for any game exist, the 
are given in full. The glossary of technical terms is the most 
complete ever published. 

Foster's Hoyle has been since 1897 the standard reference book 
of every indoor game, the supreme court in adjudication of dis 
putes, and the teacher for the beginner. He was the autly 
sixty-nine books on cards and other games, and the inventor 
of the self-playing Whist cards and the Eleven Rule.—\. }. 4 
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ELEMENTS OF AMMUNITION. By Theodore ©. ‘ 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1946. 412 Pages; Il’ 
Index; $6.00. 


The unwary enthusiast of things percussive and | 
is warned hereby—Major Chart’s 400-page tome dea 
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eaders 


ind gen 


ney are 
inia—I 
pone 
arrlaye 
vho mi 
primros 
Such 
s that 
tained 
ind Ch 
which « 


in Ani 


nd un 





discourse on the nature and function of ammuni 
eral, but very specifically with the elements of mili 


unition—primers, detonators, 


fuzes, boosters, 
re, packing, and handling of live ammunition, from 
to the artillery’s complete round, and the aerial 


lajor Chart devotes an introduction which can rea 


cases, 


described as elementary to the 


Department, 


functions of the 
and a generalized description and 
of weapons; a section to a simplified discussion of 
; types of high and low explosives, and their uses; a 
of single-, double-, and triple-based powders, and 
shaped) charge and its effects; methods of testing 
ng standardization in ammunition; projectile design; 
irious types of fuzes and trains in artillery and mortar 
n. He then pulls up at page 194 and expends the 
highly informative but extremely 

the three general types of air 


generalized 
together with 
etailed survey of their various methods of transporta 
and activation. Elements of 
levoted to military ammunition. 


bombs, 
listics, Ammunition is 
Distinctly not recom 
for the man who wants a primer on hand-loading, it 
e of considerable an introduc 
ammunition structure, 


use to those who want 
rdnance duties as they affect 
handling and supply.—J. C. 


1 1 
EI S ENJOY LIVING TODAY. By Joseph B. Hutchison. 


ston: Christopher Publishing House, 1946. 232 Pages; 


| trust that there are few light-minded persons among the 
iders of The InFanrry JourNat, and fewer given to drink 
Persons of such stripe—particularly it 
hey are conversant with recent events in Intercourse, Pennsy] 
nia—might reasonably conclude that Mr. Hutchison was a 
ponent of feckless pleasure, a man not above spurring on a 
uriage horse with a couple of dry cells and a Ford coil, a man 
ight at any minute take off, 
rimrose nn 


nd general hell-raising. 


jesting coarsely, along the 
Such persons would do Mr. Hutchison a grave injustice. He 
not rare, 


s that but ever strange creature, a man who has re 
ined the habit of mind inculcated by Western philosophy 
nd Christian belief, without the metaphysic or the theology 

ich originally underlay the ethic and the moral theology of 

in yrdes. a Calvin, or a Pius XII. His object, professed 
nd unmistakably sincere, is to provide a guide for our times, 
irgument against our behavior. But considerable and 
vordy references to the “church,” to “churchmen” and “be 
evers’ cannot allay the suspicion that Hutchison is more con 
with the purely psychological rewards of virtue than 
spiritual or ultra-mundane result. His arrangement 
book—with a chapter for each of the ten commandments 
attempt to interrelate and integrate the demands which 

ike on human behavior—echo oddly the more ingenious 

ff medieval exegesis. But in spite of an actually im 
sincerity, and an unquestioned feeling for ethical 

nt, one doubts whether Mr. Hutchison’s book would 

uch use to a man looking for a more-than-superficial an 

the problems of contemporary existence.—J. C. 
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\SSOCIATED PRESS NEWS ANNUAL: 1945. By 
ll Landstrom. New York: Rinehart & Company, 1946. 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $4.00. 


\ssociated Press has been covering news for nearly a 
but this is the first news annual attempted by an AP 
Mr. Landstrom could hardly have picked a more news 
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Gun Books 


By WALTER H. B. SMITH 


Consultant to the National Rifle 


Association 


WALTHER PISTOLS 


Full information on all 17 models of Walther Pistols, from 
the Model 1 Caliber .25 ACP to the variations on the 
P-38. Fifty operating, stripping and parts photos and 
drawings. The complete 100-page text covers operation, 
stripping and ammunition—including the dangerous loads 
which were designed for the Schmeisser, etc., and which 
are capable of wrecking a hand-gun. $2.00 


BASIC MANUAL OF MILITARY 
SMALL ARMS 


The classic and definitive 
study of military small arms 
Writing 
knowledge and examination 
Walter Smith 

has covered the field of mili 

tary arms from the pistol to 

the recoilless cannon. Over 
a hundred weapons are discussed. Techniques of load 
ing, stripping, and operation are clearly illustrated and 
precisely explained. $5.00 


from firsthand 


of the guns, 


PISTOLS and REVOLVERS 


Volume | of a monumental 


study which will eventually 
cover every known type of 
firearm. Every important 
American or European 
this 
book, with an account of its 
development, operation, bal- 


listics and use. 


hand-gun is listed in 


Description, 
photographs and 75 drawings are supplemented by a 
comprehensive glossary and a detailed index. $10.00 


Order today from 


Infantry Journal Book Service 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D. C. 
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No understanding of American political organization or ot 
America's military history can be complete without a thor- 
ough knowledge of the U. S. Army's General Staff—the or- 
ganization which has directed millions of men and history's 
mightiest accumulations of matériel through two wars, and 
which faces a tremendous responsibility for our future. 
The INFANTRY JOURNAL PRESS presents the first and the 
only book-length study of the General Staff ever to be 
published— 


ational Securit, 
and the 
(General Statt 


By MAJOR GENERAL OTTO L. NELSON, JR. 


An acute and engrossing study of the General Staff, its 
organization and its function since it was organized in 
1903. General Nelson, who assisted in the 1942 reorgani- 
zation of the staff, begins his study with the circumstances 
more especially the colossal snafu in the Spanish-Ameti- 
can War—which eventually brought the staff into being, 
and continues his study of the staff to the end of World 
War Il 
Material picked at random from the book covers 


® The continuing battles for control of men and 
matériel 
® The testimony of General Breckinridge, Inspec- 
tor General during the Spanish-American War, 
to a Congresssional investigation: 
Ouestion as I understand it the inspector general 
inspects everything.” 
Answer: “Yes, sir.” 
V.: “Who inspects the inspector general ?’ 


A “Nobody i 


+ :k x 

O Che fact of your leaving left your office of very little 
value during the time you have been gone?” 

A.: “I can hardly say this. It may seem like criticizing 


somebody else, but according to my humble notions the 
office had become of very little value before I ever left it.” 
® The pitched battle between the AG and the 
General Staff in 1909 
® The reorganization of the War Department in 
1942 
® The headaches and shortcomings involved in 
the “Joint Chief of Staff” system. 
Che whole book is full of material of the utmost value to 
and to the man in the street. 


85.00 
INFANTRY JOURNAL PRESS 


Street, N.W. * Washington 6, D. C 


the student 
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worthy vear with which to begin a projected series 
1945 saw the deaths of Franklin D. Roosevelt. PB. 
solini, and Adolf Hitler. It saw the collapse of 
Reich, the Yalta and Potsdam Conferences, the { 
bomb, the surrender of Japan, the Labor Party Vict 
land, and the first steps toward peace and rec 
lo cover this momentous year Mr. Landstrom has a, 
technique ot presenting each month in a chapter 
connected narrative followed by a brief chronology of 
events. An introductory chapter gives a brief backe 

the vear 1944, and a final chapter looks forward to |] . 
eral photographic sections contain many of the oi 
news pictures of the year. The reference value of t! 
increased by a useful index. Recommended for edit 


eference use.—LIeEUTENANT CoLonet Harvey A. J) 
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MODERN WOMEN IN LOVE. By William B 
Christina Stead. New York: Dryden Press, 1946 


This anthology has sixty-one selections, all from n 
some of the best known European and American writers. | 
Untermeyer in his able introduction correctly calls t 
“a slowly revolving pattern of many angles and facet 
not a collection of bedside tales, but a serious and success! 
effort to show sixty-one distinct women of fiction in love, or 
practically as many shades of that emotion.—G. V 


7 7 1 
STATES OF GRACE. By Francis Steegmuller. New York 
Reynal & Hitchcock, 1946. 214 Pages; $2.50. 


Readers who are looking for some quiet laughs can get then 
out of this light, satirical novel. It is a welcome relief fron 
the over-written splurges of our best-selling historical tales 
from serious studies of nuclear energy, and from books about 
the war. Just to make sure that we do not put durselves 
closely in the places of his characters, Mr. Steegmuller set 
them down in a large Egyptian city, but the people are Ame: 
cans and act in what is thought to be American ways. Th 
most telling jabs are directed at a familiar American type, t! 
overpowering, dominating, middle-aged woman. She is trying 
to run the lives of a group of Roman Catholics, but she might 
as well be the Colonel's Lady, calling the shots for the wiv: 
of second lieutenants. Fortunately, her best laid plans snabi 
and the people whose lives she has so carefully charted rebe! 
against her. Leader of the rebel forces is a young priest, but 
not one cast in the mold of Bing Crosby, for this is not a par 
ticularly devout book. It is, rather, the very sort of book Evel) 
Waugh might have written about Catholics had he not | 
converted to their faith—Grorce McMittan. 


CC! 
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THE JUMBO ENTERTAINER. Edited by Harold Hart. \ 
York: Hart Publishing Company, 1946. 384 Pages; Illustrat 
$2.50. How to entertain or irritate yourself and friends. 
THE CAT IN THE CONVOY. By William G. Schofield. P 
delphia: Macrae-Smith Company, 1946. 
tale of love, murder and espionage. 
THE BIG ROAD. By Norman Rosten. New York: Ri 
Company, 1946. 233 Pages; $2.50. A narrative poem 
HO FOR HEAVEN! By Virginia Moore. New Yor! 
Dutton & Company, 1946. 299 Pages; Index; $3.00 
tory of man’s approach to death through the ages. 
MURDER WITHOUT TEARS. Edited by Will Cuppy 
York: Sheridan House, 1946. 561 Pages; $3.00. An ant! 
crime by the Mystery Critic of the New York Herald 1 
CONCISE ENGLISH-CHINESE DICTIONARY. 
Wing Chan. Stanford University: Stanford Univers 
1946. 390 Pages; $4.00. 


} . Ss 
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252 Pages; $ \ 
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I_ONGATION OF LIFE. By Dr. Alexander A. 
New York Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1946. 98 Pages; In 
The President of the Academy of Sciences of the 
us that old age can be treated like any other illness 


SSENGERS FROM LISBON. By Mignon G. Eber 
York: Random House, 1946. 242 Pages; $2.00. A 
irder aboard a hospital ship. 


THERE AND PAINT. By Joseph Alger. New York 
Crowell Company, 1946. 59 Pages; Illustrated; $1.50 
r has admitted he may be the world’s worst artist. but 
; he can help other amateurs 


LL: Facrs anp Ficures. By Dr. L. H. Baker. New 
hart & Company, 1946. 732 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 


emarkably complete encyclopedia of football 

ORY OF THE HELICOPTER. By Devon Francis 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 1946. 182 Pages; Illustrated: 
). The history and future of rotary wing flight for the 


» 
>» pd 


FIRST WATCH. By William McFee. New York 
] 


1946. 334 Pages; $3.00. The author of Casuals 
ind Watch Below reminisces about his vears on a tramp 


House, 


RTABLE IRISH READER. Edited and with an intro 
Diarmuid Russell. New York: The Viking Press, 1946 
$2.00. A cross section of great Irish literature 
50 authors. 


COURSE OF GERMAN HISTORY. By A. J. P. Taylor 
York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1946. 231 Pages; Index; 

[he course of German national development from the time 
French Revolution to the present day. 


\N FOREIGN POLICY. By Edwin Borchard 
National Foundation Press, 1946. 
for the average citizen. 


E FIRST FREEDOM. By Morris L. Ernst. New York: The 

n Company, 1946. 316 Pages; Index; $3.00. Mr. Ernst is 

| by the fact that the media of mass communication are 

ed by a relatively small number of people, and advocates a 
program to reverse the trend 

HE WAY TO VOCABULARY POWER AND CULTURI 

Wilfred Funk. New York: Wilfred Funk, Inc., 1946. 472 

Index; $3.75. Designed as a vocabulary builder, the book 

ntains 5,654 key words divided into twenty-two chapter groups 


IRAGON IN THE DUST. Cali 


76 selec 


MERIC 


India 


69 Pages; $1.00. A 


$y Post Wheeler. Hollywood 
lhe Marcel Rodd Company, 1946. 253 Pages; Index; $2.75 
| and historical description of Japan. 


ETERANS’ HANDBOOK AND GUIDE. By Tracy E. Good 
Cincinnati: Goodwin Publications, 1946. 511 Pages; $3.50 
ithor, a veteran of the 13th Armored, prepared this handbook 

the Army. There are chapters on “Securing a Job,” “Tem 
Employment,” “Conversion of Your Military Job,” “Educa 
Opportunities,” “Governmental Aid,” and “Reference Aids.’ 
charts on the facilities of most of our major colleges are 


O WHOM PALESTINE? By Frank Gervasi. New York: D 

ton-Century Company, 1946. 213 Pages; $2.50. A well 

war correspondent and foreign affairs commentator foi 
inalyzes the explosive problems of Palestine. 


lO KEEP YOUR FAMILY HEALTHY. Compiled by 


rs of Look. New York: Franklin Watts, Inc., 1946. 
dex; Illustrated; $1.00. 


LES OF WAR ANNOTATED. By Colonel Lee S. Tillot 
nsvivania: Military Service Publishing Company, 1946 
$2.50. A new and completely revised edition. 
ENTURY POLITICAL THOUGHT. Edited by Joseph 
k. New York Philosophical Library. 657 Pages; Index; 
\ complete survey of political trends, tendencies and issues 


OF A KRIEGIE. By Edward W. Beattie, Jr. New Yoik 
Y. Crowell Company, 1946. 312 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00 
ht UP correspondent imprisoned by the Nazis. 

WW OVER ATHENS. By Phokion Demetriades. New 

inehart & ae, Inc., 1946. 155 Pages; Illustrations 


Seventy-seven sketches by a famed Greek illustrator and a 
t the Resistance Movement. 
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TAKE TEN! 


and look our list of books on sports, 
games, and peaceful pastimes. THIS summer 
you can take off your shirt without exposing 
yourself to anything worse than sunburn—and 
if you see a man creeping up a stream bed, you 
can relax with the conviction that he’s only 
seeking to delude some hapless trout. You'll en- 
joy any sport more if you brush up on it with 
one of these books. 


over 


Fresh-Water Fishing 
A Fisherman's Manual 
By MYRON E. SHOEMAKER 


e A complete guide for the fresh-water angl from 
the history of angling to cogent advice on how to land 


your fish once you've outwitted him 


North American Game Fishes 
By FRANCESCA LA MONTE 


gu » the identi 
fishes in North 
Illus 
trations and text placed together for ready reference 
fish 
scientinic 


e An illustrated and nontechnical 


cation of all fresh- and salt-water Pam 


American streams, lakes, and bordering waters 


to common and 


habits 


is characterized according 


food 


each 


name, with range, size, 


ill described 


How To Play Golf 
By SAM SNEAD 


e One of the leading professional golfers in America 
gives out with 38 tips on how to lower your score 
200 speed-camera action shots demonstrate grip side 

hill shots, recoveries, and scores of concrete facts that 

will help your game. You can get your two bucks 
back in one match by applying Snead’s tips on how 


to play the wind 


Jacoby On Poker 
By OSWALD JACOBY 


e If you hooked too many dry-flies in the underbrush 
or have been banished to the boondocks by the greens 
committee, here’s the perfect and profitable way to 

Brush up 

seven-card stud, prepare yourself to outwit the 


spend your summer afternoons on your 
1¢ iler 
choice. under the 


Jacoby. And 
time and the book 


on #7 tutelage of the old master 
the 


added profits are gravy 


remember first pot pays for your 


Order today from 


Infantry Journal Book Servic 


C ar 


$3.00 


$3.00 


$1.50 
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BOOKS and MANUALS 


Section IV, Circular 215, WD, 16 September 1943, permits the service 
Technical Manuals. When the title of a Field or Technical Manual appears in italics, 
manual is in the restricted classification. When the title of a book appears in italic, 


has the same classification as a restricted official publicatior 
to officers and enlisted persons under the 
fi must be countersigned by the 
writing by enlisted persons must be 

Titles preceded by a estar 


following minimum conditions 
officer's commanding officer or by 
countersigned by 


*&) are available for purchase by members of the 


BEST SELLERS Cloak and Dagger (MacBain and Ford 2.50 
Fiction Doctors at War (Fishbein 5.00 
= 3.00 Fighting Divisions (Kahn & McLemore) 2.50 
7 2.75 Global Warfare (Mowrer & Rajchman 1.00 
\ \ 2.50 The Mightiest Army (Detzer 5 
, Bs 275 New Ways of War (Wintringham) 25 
mi A ‘ a... 2.50 Nurses in Action (Flikke) 2.50 
vr : ; Our Army at War (WD Photos) 3.00 
“a9 Bde “ , my ie ae 739 to 1943—Report on the Army 
4 ¥ Gen. Marshall 
k oY 
2.75 oth edition 1.50 
. 2.00 F hb 4 
\ 2.50 ghting Forces edition .25 
250 1943 to 194 General Marshall's Report 
th edition 2.50 
Non-Fiction Paper edition 1.60 
\ ; 5.00 Fighting Forces edition .25 
- Sia 3.00 Map supplement 1.25 
a 7" 2.50 Secret Session Speeches of Winston Churchill 2.00 
Bs pret tle 275 Selected Speeches and Statements of General 
, 3.00 of the Army George C. Marshall 
; Cloth edition 2.75 
WORLD WAR I! co = 
: , Sub Rosa (Alsop and Braden) 2.50 
The Big Picture 12 Months That Changed the World (LeSever) 3.00 
4.00 We Caught Spies (Schwarzualder 3.00 





To ORDER ANY BOOK 


listed in this book list or reviewed 
in this issue—or any other book-- 


HANDY ORDER FORM 


CUT OUT AND MAIL 





INFANTRY JOURNAL BOOK SERVICE 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please send the following books: 
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get you any book in print. T| 
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journals to sell restricted Field and 


Restricted books and manuals can be sold only 
Purchases made in writing by an 
the adjutant 
the enlisted person's immediate 
Armed Services only 


ice cg 
iS Q lig 


pment 


it indicates that the 
it indicates that the book 


Purchases made in 
commanding officer 


World War Il (Shugg and DeWeerd 
Yank: Gi Story of the War ... 


Air Forces in Actior 


Air Forces Reader (Carlisle) 

Air Gunner (Hutton & Rooney) 

Air Offensive Against Germany (Michi« 
America's Fighting Planes in Action (k 
Bombers Across (Wynn) 

Bombs (Steinbeck) 

Fighting Wings (Paust & Lancelot) 
Malta Spitfire (Buerling) 

Target Germany (VII! Bomber Comm 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo (Lawson 
War in the Air, 1939-41 
War (Childers) 


Away 


(Barnett) 
Eagles 


CBI Theater 


Burma Surgeon (Seagrave) 
Cloth edition 
* Fighting Forces edition 
Retreat With Stilwell (Belden) 
Wrath in Burma (Eldridge) 


European Theater 


Armies on Wheels (Marshall) 

Bastogne: The First Eight Days (Marshall) 
Blitzkrieg: Armies on Wheels (Marshall 
Blitzkrieg: Its History (Marshall) 

Brave Men (Pyie) 

Bridge to Victory (Handleman) 

Dress Rehearsal (Reynolds) 

Eisenhower's Report (6 June 44-8 May 45 
Engineers in Battle (Thompson) 

48 Million Tons to Eisenhower (Leigh) 

| Knew Your Soldier (Stevenson & Martin 
Invasion (Wertenbaker) . 

Invasion Diary (Tregaskis) 

Invasion in the Snow (Landon Davies! 
Modern Battle (Thompson) 

My Three Years With Eisenhower (Butcher 
Omaha Beachhead (WD Historical) 
Paratroops (Miksche) 

Patton and His Third Army (Wallace) 
Purple Heart Valley (Bourke-White) 

The Last Phase (Millis) 

The Six Weeks Wor (Draper) 

Tank Fighter Team (Gerard) 

Through Hell to Dunkirk (Falaise 

Top Secret (Ingersoll) 

Up Front (Mauldin) 

War in the West (Villefroy) 





North African Theater 


Artist at War (Biddle) 3.50 
The Battle is the Pay-Off (Ingersoll) 
Cloth edition 2.00 


Fighting Forces edition 25 


Conquest of North Africa (Clifford) 3.00 
Don't Blame the Generals (Morehead) 3.50 
Here is Your War (Pyle) 3.00 
One Continent Redeemed (Ramsey) 2.50 
One Damn Thing After the Other (Trear 2.50 
Pipeline to Battle (Rainier) 
Cloth edition 2.50 
Fighting Forces edition . 25 
Pacific Theater 
Capture of Attu: By Men Who Fought There ¥ 
CO CE oc caccarnceckes 2.00 
Fighting Forces edition 25 
*The Fight at Pearl Harbor (Clark) .. 25 
General Wainwright's Story (Wainwright & 
| Considine) . ‘ 3.00 
t Green Armor (White) 3.00 
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